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“REALISMO LIRICO” O “TERZA CORRENTE” 


D* UN anno a questa parte, fiumi d’inchiostro sono corsi, fuor 

d’iperbole, in Italia e, diciamo pure, nel mondo, per una 
questione letteraria che ha appassionato, e appassiona, in pro e 
in contro, non solo gli scrittori—i pit direttamente interessati—, 
ma anche le persone di modesta cultura. Si tratta della cosiddetta 
terza corrente o, pill teenicamente, del realismo lirico, che ha rag- 
gruppato in compatta formazione un imponente numero di poeti 
e prosatori. Non sara quindi inopportuno informare, della verata 
quaestio, che par sia venuta non a easo proprio dal Paese il quale, 
con i films del Rossellini e del De Sica, ha reso popolare il neo- 
realismo in cinematografia, i lettori di questo periodico. 


Diffusione della terza corrente. 

E innegabile che, nella poesia italiana, anche se oggi, dietro 
l’esempio francese, molta aequa abbiano messo nel loro vino, fanno 
sempre la pioggia e il bel tempo gli zelatori d’un lirismo frigido 
a ghirigori cerebrali, avulso da ogni raccordo umano; lirismo il 
quale va pienamente di conserva, del resto, con quella sinistra arte 
astrattista che, sulle tracce d’un pedissequo picassismo stantio di 
quaranta e pill anni, sgavazza nella sadica volutta di sbattere la 
porta in faecia al regalo divino del Creato. Di fronte a tanta aber- 
razione, che restera tetra onta sul nostro secolo; e che non é affatto 
vero sia per ora in declino, poi che ermetici o filoermetici, astrattisti 
0 eriptoastrattisti, tengono in pugno, e non le mollano, le fila d’una 
organizzatissima e€ pugnace massoneria (critica, terze pagine, ri- 
viste, case editrici, cattedre, premi, esposizioni, radio, ece.) ; un 
gruppo di serittori (di tendenze politiche diversissime, cid é sin- 
tomatico) é@ insorto a lancia in resta. Un Manifesto che reea le 
firme di Aldo Capasso, Giuseppe Gerini, Elpidio Jenco e del 
sottoseritto, quali poeti, di Arrigo Bugiani, Alberto Macchia, Ric- 
eardo Marchi, Amedeo Ugolini quali autori di prose liriche, venne 
pubblicato simultaneamente in due riviste letterarie (Pagine Nuove 
di Roma, Sentiero dell’Arte di Pesaro, agosto 1949) e sta ancora 
sollevando commenti, disecussioni, contrasti, adesioni sempre pil 
numerose: il classico sasso lanciato nello stagno. Abbiamo veduto 
intervenire nella mischia quotidiani d’ogni colore, dal democristiano 
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Popolo alla Voce Repubblicana, da La Naztone al Giornale della 
Sera, da L’Avvenire d’Italia al Gazzettino, a L’Ora, alla Gaz- 
zetta di Modena, all’Arena, a La Sicilia, al Giornale di Vicenza, al 
Corriere del Giorno, all’Alto Adige, al Giornale de! Popolo, a 
Sicilia del Popolo, a La Voce Adriatica, ece.; con il che si da la 
geografia giornalistica di tutta la Penisola, da Bolzano a Palermo, 
da Verona a Catania, da Roma a Taranto, da Bologna a Bergamo, 
da Firenze a Venezia, e via dicendo. A Milano, il veechio quoti- 
diano ecattolico, L’Jtalia, ha aperto le sue colonne con liberalita, a 
fautori e avversari della terza corrente, sollevando le ire del quoti- 
diano eriptocomunista Milano-Sera. 

Poeti veechi e giovani, tutti sono scesi in campo a portare il 
loro ragionato consenso a quello che ormai s’é convenuto di ehia- 
mare, per antonomasia, il Manifesto degli Otto. Fra gli aderenti, 
nomi illustri, da Ugo Betti a Giulio Caprin, da Federico de Maria 
a Ettore Allodoli, a Liliana Sealero, a Bruno Fattori, nomi di 
giovani affermazioni, Claudio Allori, Alberto Frattini, Tullio Col- 
salvatico, Carlo Falvella, Mario Gorini, Alberieco Sala, Martino 
Vitali, Pier Luigi Mariani, Amalia Brondi Omar, Dilvo di Saeco, 
Dario Grossi, Francesco Boneschi; quelli della rivista senese Fonte 
Gaia al completo, Garibaldo Alessandrini, Giulio Cogni, Ignazio 
Drago, Else Totti; il siracusano Tripode con Carlo De Franchis, 
Tito Marrone, Maria Lilith; la ealabrese Strada con G. B. Froggio, 
Adolfo Diana, il veneziano Teatro del Giorno con Vincenzo Filip- 
pone; Graal di Hrand Nazariantz a Bari e Sud Letterario di Enzo 
Contillo e Renato Cannavale a Matera; L’Jtalia Contemporanea 
e il Quadrante Italico a Bergamo; Il Caffé a Milano e Parallelo a 
Roma; La Ginestra a Brindisi ed Esperia a Sondrio, che il direttore 
Beniamino Todaro ha voluto addirittura organo di ‘‘terza cor- 
rente:’’ tutto uno schieramento di riviste, grandi e piccole, antiche 
e nuove, a propugnare le idee degli ‘‘Otto.’’ Né va dimenticato 
l’ebdomadario ecattolico Idea di Roma, che si presto per lunga serie 
di numeri a farsi arringo, imparzialmente in pro e in contro, di 
questo torneo per l’appunto d idee. 

Mentre alla ‘‘terza corrente’’ si rivolgono giovani con le loro 
prime raceolte (Citiamo Perle su fil di ferro di Maria Rossani, 
Momenti e fluttuazioni di Rosella Mancini), e la ‘‘terza corrente’’ 
diventa soggetto di tesi universitarie (tesi Alfredo Fiozzi), voci 
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di eritici autorevoli, prima quella di un Maestro glorioso, Alfredo 
Galletti, il suecessore del Carducci e del Pasecoli alla eattedra di 
Bologna, si sono elevate a sostegno di questo movimento. Appar 
chiaro come questa sorta di Manifesto sia giunto ad un momento 
propizio, quasi ad un’ora, cristallizzando in un certo senso idee che 
giravano ancora allo stato fluido, nonpertanto meno sentite da molti. 

Tanto sentite, che il manifesto italiano ha raceolto immediate 
e numerose adesioni anche all’estero, dove, oramai stufi e arcistufi 
dei vari surrealismi, poeti delle pitt varie formazioni, delle pit 
diverse educazioni, hanno trovato, nel testo degli ‘‘Otto,’’ alfine 
messa in nero su bianco questa loro maturata insofferenza, hanno 
trovato una tesi plausibile e accettabile anche per serittori non 
italiani. E questa é stata forse, finora, la maggior vittoria della 
‘‘terza corrente.”’ 

Prima a aderire é stata la Grecia, con |’importante gruppo 
della rivista Nedt Rithmoi di Atene, i cui leaders, il poeta ed esteta 
Nikos Pappas, tanto amato e seguito dalle nuove generazioni elle- 
niche, e la splendida poetessa Rita Bumi Papa, |’autrice di Erba 
nuova, che la critica ha chiamato ‘‘la novella Saffo,’’ hanno messo 
addirittura la loro rivista a disposizione del movimento di ‘‘terza 
eorrente.’’ In Belgio, dopo che il Manifesto venne tradotto da 
Francis Guex Gastambide nell’autorevole Thyrse di Bruxelles, si 
sono avute adesioni retentissantes dei maggiori poeti: Armand 
Bernier che, in un articolo del quotidiano Le Soir ha dato liricamente 
ragione ai realisti lirici italiani’; Edmond Vandereammen, che ha 
portato oculate considerazioni nel cosmopolita Journal des Poétes; 
Géo Libbrecht, il vincitore del Premio Siracusa; Maurice Caréme, 
il delicato intimista. Poeti di altre nazioni hanno fatto gruppo: 
in Germania intorno a Herbert Boehme, che nella Kliiter Blatter 
di Monaco ha presentato il manifesto in tedesco; in Argentina, 
intorno a Francisco Dibella, l’acclamato poeta di Fantoches, di 
Alferero, vincitore del Premio de la Boca; ece. 

Quanto alla Francia, il citato Guex Gastambide ha dedicato 
tutto un numero della sua Revue Neuve al realismo lirico, pub- 
blicando una sorta di panorama mondiale del movimento, e cioé, 
con traduzioni dei poeti italiani promotori, seritti dei poeti fran- 
cesi aderenti, da Fernand Gregh a Guy Lavaud, del belga Caréme, 
del greco Pappas, del croato Dorio Wynaga, dell’argentino Dibella, 
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eee. Un’eco della battaglia é giunta fino in America, dove Eugéne 
Jolas, in una nota del New York Herald Tribune, non dimentico 
delle sue simpatie surrealiste, ha sostenuto gli ermetici italiani 
contro i ‘‘realisti lirici;’’ perd senza |’apporto d’aleun valido argo- 
mento, e forse con non diretta conoscenza del problema. 


Che vuole il ‘‘ Manifesto degli Otto’’? 


I firmatari della ormai famosa Lettera Aperta non pretendono 
di avere scritto una préface di Cromwell, né aspirano a passare alla 
storia per un parapiglia da premiére del romanticismo, aggressiva 
del rosso gilé di Teofilo; desiderano, semplicemente, aver fatto 
conoscere al pubblico—un po’ vistosamente, ecco tutto—l’esistenza 
di una corrente di poesia, la quale, contro le fumose magie dei 
manipolatori d’astratto, contro d’altra parte le sterili esercitazioni 
dei ribiasciatori di nient’altro che passato, affermi il diritto del 
poeta a ‘‘non rompere i legami sentimentali con l’uomo comune e, 
per cid stesso, rispecchia, a suo modo, la realta quotidiana.’’ Di 
qui, il titolo di realisti lirict con cui questi serittori si sono auto- 
battezzati. 

Per quanto mi concerne—se mi é lecita, a premessa, una breve 
parentesi personale—non parra strano che ad un siffatto Mani- 
festo io abbia prontamente collaborato, poi che da sempre la mia 
opera e di poeta e di giudice di poesia, é stata orientata in questo 
preciso senso. Fin dal 1914, pubblicando la mia prima raccolta 
Polline, la facevo precedere da un manifesto che determind, come 
poi ebbe a riconoscere la critica italiana ed estera, la nascita del 
movimento avanguardista, ossia—di gia!—una ‘‘terza corrente,’’ 
‘“‘une tendance combattant également la servilité moutonniére 
envers la tradition et les aberrations du futurisme, et cherchant, 
somme toute, lo voie du juste milieu,’’ come bene la defini un 
italianisant franecese, Eugéne Bestaux.* Nel 1925, a chiusura 
d’un’altra raecolta giovanile, Tutto cwore (non era gia una sfida 
il titolo?), uscivo in versi, forse candidamente brutti perd flagran- 
temente sintomatici, anzi programmatici, che sembrano essere stati 
concepiti, venticinque anni prima, proprio en exergue dell’odierna 


‘‘terza corrente:”’ 
E perché scrivo con tanta costanza? 
Non per la gloria, che accompagna 
orma di umili caleagna 
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in sabbia che l’onda ribagna. 
.... Io scrivo per dare al me stesso che dentro m’efferve 


il ristoro dello sgorgo: 

e meglio se cid serve 

a strapparti una lagrima, o mio eguale, 
che soffrivi pene eguali 

e non sapevi dirle e stavi anche pil male. 


Non é, esattamente, |’ambizione, del ‘‘Manifesto degli Otto?’’ 
‘*Perché compito del poeta é di esprimere il sentimento « molteplici 
sentimenti umani.’’ E, con quell’implacabile coerenza che sempre 
é stata mia direttiva, d’arte come di vita, a San Pellegrino, nel 
discorso di proclamazione dei poeti premiati pel 1949, io esclamavo: 
‘‘S. Pellegrino difenderé sempre una poesia moderna, ma non 
avulsa dalla nostra pit gloriosa tradizione, una poesia sanamente 
italiana, una poesia chiara, limpida, umana.’’ 

Non si pud naturalmente negare a nessuno il diritto di estasiarsi 
davanti ai ‘‘musei degli orrori’’; né, per venire alla poesia, il 
diritto di andare in sollichero davanti ai rebus alle sciarade ai 
eruciverba dei poeti che i filoermetici citano come gli unici deposi- 
tari odierni del fuoco apollineo. ‘‘Era una notte afosa—Quando 
improvvise vidi zanne viola—In un’ascella che fingeva pace’’ 
(Ungaretti). ‘‘La speranza di pure rivederti—m’abbondonava ;— 
ogni senso di te, schermo 





e mi chiesi se questo che mi chiude 
d’immagini,—ha i segni della morte o del passato__e in esso, ma 
distorto e fatto labile,—un tuo barbaglio ;—a Modena, tra i portici, 
—un servo gallonato trascinava—due sciacalli al guinzaglio.’’ 
(Montale). E gli esempi potrebbero continuare per altri ermetici. 
Al che un ecritico, il Ferrante, commenta, nel suo volume Poesia 
di moderni: ‘‘Ammettiamo prima e seconda strofe; ma che 
vuol dire la terza strofa? che c’entran Modena e i suoi portici? 
che viene a fare quell’abracadabrante apparizione d’un servo gal- 
lonato con due sciacalli al guinzaglio? sara |’inserviente di qualche 
cireo? 1’uomo-pubblicita di qualche cinema? il portiere d’un albergo 
che meni a spasso le bestie d’una eccentrica cliente? il mag- 
giordomo d’una casa signorile in cui regnino non meno paranoici 
eapricci? Lasciando a chi vuole il diritto di ammirare anche gli 
sciacalli di Modena, é lecito affermare che un diritto hanno anche 
coloro che non si rassegnano a lasciarsi gabellare per oro di cop- 
pella tutto cid; diritto d’insorgere e, in nome del buon senso, in 
nome dell ’onesto e dell ’umano, in nome della verita, d’indignarsi alle 
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vendite di fumo quando non alle ciurmerie, diritto infine di far 
causa comune in difesa dell’arte vera. 

‘*Si, senza dubbio-—esordisce il Manifesto—il linguaggio poetico 
non s’identifica col linguaggio pratico; come diceva argutamente 
Paul Valéry, il compito del poeta non é di avvertire altrui, nella 
forma piu rettilinea, che piove, affinché ci si fornisca dell’ombrello. 
Quando, poniamo pure, piove, il poeta pud essere colpito dalle con- 
seguenze pill sottili del nudo fatto, dalle cireostanze concomitanti, 
dalle frange di ricordi che s’impigliano alle cireostanze, e dal- 
l’atmosfera assai pil che dal fatto stesso; e, per cid comunicare, 
potra (pid o meno secondo i casi) usare un linguaggio non ret- 
tilineo, ricco di similtudini, di metafore, di musicalita, di valori 
fonico—evocativi che per certo sono estranei al dialogo quotidiano 
dell’uomo pratico in quanto tale. Ma la contrapposizione fra i 
due linguaggi non va nemmeno esagerata ed esasperata; ]’uomo 
comune bada solitamente a soddisfare o sfogare il suo sentire, non 
a limpidamente esprimerlo, e questa é la gran differenza fra il 
linguaggio dell’uomo comune e quello del poeta.’’ E pit oltre: 
‘*Mentre altri crudamente contrappongono il mondo magico della 
poesia al mondo quotidiano, logico-sentimentale, della Realta, noi 
diciamo che anche i poeti lirici, seppure in modo che non é quello 
dei romantici e dei novellatori, hanno e non debbono dimenticare 
di avere un proprio realismo.’’ 

Dopo aver mostrato come tutti i grandi del passato, da Saffo 
agli Stilnovisti, dal Petrarea al Whitman, al Baudelaire, al Mas- 
ters, pur mirando ad esprimere |’individuum ineffabile, 1’intimo 
pit’ geloso dell’animo loro, molto rispecchiano anche della vita del 
loro tempo; il Manifesto arriva ad una prima conclusione essen- 
ziale: ‘‘Questo é il realismo dei poeti, indissolubilmente congiunto 
al loro compito di esprimere il Sentimento, poiché il Sentimento 
non é sospeso nel vuoto, bensi, sempre, investe la Realta.’’ E la 
battaglia si fa pit serrata, dialetticamente, intorno a certe assser- 
zioni delle poetiche moderne, necessita dell’oscuro, odio alla coe- 
renza logica, negazione della poesia meditativa, quasi che non 
fossero esistiti un Leopardi e un Vigny, un Holderlin e un Baude- 
laire. ‘‘Invano, per la orgogliosa ubbriachezza data dal titolo di 
moderni, si pretende inaugurare una nuova éra, della verace poesia, 
come se i Greci, Virgilio, Orazio, Petrarca, Tasso, Foscolo, non 
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avendo usato procedimenti novecenteschi, poeti non fossero stati ...”’ 

Uno dei punti del Manifesto che pare sia stato meno compreso, 
anche dai chiosatori pit sottili e perspicaci come il Cimmino, il 
Frattini, é il postulato terza corrente, come i ‘‘firmatari’’ hanno 
definito la loro propria tendenza. Ma di tale terza corrente, a 
guardar pili da vicino, tutta la Lettera Aperta non é che una con- 
tinua definizione: essa riassume, in sostanza, un’estetica, e il 
professare concordemente quell’estetica non pud non costituire un 
earattere distintivo salientissimo, ineconfondibile, per un gruppo 
di scrittori. Basterebbe, a distinguerli, il loro concetto di origi- 
nalita: essi dicono che la vera originalita si ottiene nell’essere con 
semplicita sé stessi, senza sforzarsi di essere originali, laddove 
oggidi sono innumerevoli gli artisti che, per l’avere appreso che 
l’arte é originalita, si estenuanc in complicatissimi tecnicismi, di- 
retti con perenne fatica ad essere nuovi, moderni, di avanguar- 
dia. ... Il Capasso, altrove che nella Lettera, e precisamente in 
un opuscolo su J pericoli dell’arte contemporanea, che contiene 
tre coraggiosi saggi, il suo, uno di Francesco Perri e uno di Amedeo 
Ugolini, ha clinicamente diagnosticato una, p. e., delle originalita 
di cui pit vanno a ecaccia i pseudo-poeti d’oggi: ]1’analogismo: ‘‘Cid 
che vi é di nuovo nei surrealisti e arcanisti non é la tendenza a 
cogliere analogie, o la facolta di coglierle, é lo sforzo pazzo di 
escogitare analogie inaudite. Un arrampicarsi sugli speechi per 
ottenere un esasperato senso di nuovo. (Illusione di novita, tutta 
rifugiata nella tecnica, anziché novita sostanziale, insita nella sog- 
gettivita spontanea, senza forzature, e scaturente dal profondo). 
Ma l’artista vero si ravvisa da questo, che non cerca il nuovo in 
quanto tale; cerca soltanto di portare alla luce cid che sta semi- 
nascosto nella sua intima ombra—del suo meglio, umilmente, da 
buon lavoratore senza vanita.’’ 

E pacifico dunque che, da questa corrente degli analogisti a 
rotta di collo (corrente, del resto, di origine tutta gallica, per la 
trafila Lautréamont, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Breton, Eluard), dis- 
sentono nettamente, recisamente, intransigentemente, quelli del 
Manifesto e i molti poeti che di mano in mano hanno aderito, anche 
all’estero come abbiamo veduto. D’altra parte, é pacifico pure che 
essi, che la poesia delle avanguardie europee conoscono sulle punte 
delle dita, e che i Lautréamont e Rimbaud, i Mallarmé e Valéry, 
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i Supervielle e Eluard, amano molto la dove sono degni di essere 
amati; @ pacifico, dico, che i realisti lirici, con gusti siffattamente 
moderni non possono condividere, solo in odio ai surrealisti e agli 
arcanisti, i pallidi conati dei laudatores temporis acti, ossia, in 
parole pil’ proprie, la corrente dei verseggiatori che s’appagano 
di modelli vieti, di schemi esausti, che si crogiolano a pigramente 
rimuginare, poniamo, Pascoli o Carducci, od anche Petrarea e 
Leopardi, senza quel gusto attuale di assaporarli, che validi maestri 
li pud rendere ancor oggi. 

Eeco dunque, realta viva, realta in atto, e combattiva per giunta 
poiché, noneurante del catulliano precetto Noli pugnare duobus, 
mira contro due bersagli, ecco, dico, la terza corrente: ‘‘terza’’ 
storicamente perché ce ne sono altre due, ma—é ovvio—la sola 
legittima secondo i nuovi paladini. Se si volesse rappresentare 
la situazione con una similitudine facile, diciamo pure da image 
d’Epinal, perd di plastica e visiva immediatezza, parleremmo d’un 
Parlamento della Poesia dove, fra l’estrema destra (i ligi alla 
tradizione integrale) e la estrema sinistra (gli zelatori della 
‘‘magia’’ areanista), i realisti lirici inearnerebbero il centro. Si é 
parlato anche dell’ausonismo, sensata e seguita corrente sorta tre 
anni fa per iniziativa di Luigi Fiorentino, intorno alla sua rivista 
Ausonia di Siena. Ma non v’é in comune che qualche lato secon- 
dario, le differenze sono palesi: laddove |’ausonismo é una scuola, 
come dice il nome, specificamente italiana, i postulati del rea- 
lismo lirico possono essere applicabili alla poesia di qualunque Paese 
(e si é veduto, infatti, quale séguito internazionale esso abbia 
avuto). D’altra parte, assai diversi sono i fini che si propongono 
ausonismo e realismo lirico: propugna questo un’estetica che, per 
esso, é la sola valida e nega il valore alle altre due correnti; quello 
vuole essere invece elemento conciliatore e tessuto connettivo fra 


varie scuole. 

Tutt’altro che ‘‘vaga,’’ dunque, la terza corrente; anzi entita, 
vorrei dire, palpabile. E cosi legittima anche in sede teoretica, che 
si potrebbe affiancarla a certa tendenza della critica odierna, la 
quale illuminatrice é solo quando analizza anche i sentimenti e le 
forme artistiche in relazione si sentimenti. ‘‘ Tutto quanto é esposto 
e' dimostrato nella Lettera aperta—ha detto un poeta non ade- 
rente, ma onesto—é incontrovertibile e da sottoscrivere; é il testo 
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sintetico di una vera e propria estetica; se fosse sviluppato in un 
libro, avremmo oggi, finalmente, il breviario pili vivo e preciso 
di cid che é, e dovrebbe essere, la poesia. I realisti lirici hanno 
corretto, forse senza volerlo, tutte le sviste e gli errori, dell’ Estetica 
erociana, pitt ancora che le sviste e gli errori degli ermetici; i 
quali, in sostanza, non hanno un testo eritico definito; nonostante 
i vari studi dei vari Gargiulo, De Robertis, Bo, Macri e Anceschi; 
eritici oeeasionali, capillari, anatomici, legati alla scuola e quindi 
chiusi dentro il fosso dei loro preconcetti, delle loro pregiudiziali 
e della loro polemica.’’ A proposito del Croce, si potra notare, 
per finire, che i realisti lirici si distinguono nettamente anche dai 
crociani, perché secondo essi il lavoro artistico non coincide con 
una facolta dello spirito, bensi é collaborazione (per un determi- 
nato fine) di tutte le facolta della spirito. Fatto importante 
perché, dato l’atteggiamento antiermetico assunto dal Croce, 
potrebbe essere un modo comodo e facile di sminuire i realisti 
lirict quello di confonderli con i ecrociani ortodossi. 


Le obiezioni degli avversari 

Vediamo ora quali sieno le principali obiezioni mosse alla ‘‘terza 
corrente,’’ obiezioni venute—quasi tutte—di parte ermetica, ché, 
abbastanza inoffensivo essendo oggi il ‘‘tradizionalismo integrale,’’ 
é in realta 1*‘ermetismo’’ il bersaglio vero contro cui mira la 
‘‘terza corrente.”’ 

Una delle accuse pitt faziose é che la ‘‘terza corrente’’ non aduni 
che dei mediocri, laddove tutti i ‘‘grandi’’ starebbero in zona 
ermetica. Facciamo per ipotesi l’ammissione che i firmatari del 
Manifesto, e i molti che hanno aderito di poi, non sieno che dei 
mediocri; benché, via, a prescindere dai grandi nomi stranieri che 
abbiamo citati a principio, anche per |’Italia, un Aldo Capasso, 
per le sue raecolte Jl paese senza tempo e Per non morire sia poeta 
di tale statura, anche per concorde giudizio della critica estera, che 
onorerebbe da solo una tendenza; e che un Ugo Betti sia un nome 
ch’io non riesco a imbraneare tra il vulgus pecus; che un Giulio 
Caprin sia serittore di prose liriche (Terre e cieli, Giorni e nottt), 
e di recente, anche poeta in versi, al quale solo una sua nativa 
scontrosita ad uscir dall’ombra ha impedito la vasta risonanza che 
meriterebbe. Del resto, le idee che oggi sommariamente vanno 
sotto il nome di realismo lirico sono le stesse che Vincenzo Car- 
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darelli, il grande poeta de Gabbiani e di Azace, espresse—come 
lui medesimo ha sottolineato—nel 1934, nella Prefazione a Giorni 
in piena; e sono molti che credono che un Cardarelli sia, per 
statura, qualche pollice pit in su di un Ungaretti o di un Montale. 

Ad ogni modo, i contradditori—che pretendono di ridurre ad 
un atteggiamento per definizione erroneo quello di chiunque stia 
al centro rispetto a due tendenze pit estreme, o addirittura sealma- 
nate—confondono volutamente il concetto di ‘‘intermedio’’ con 
quello di ‘‘medioere’’; con artificio ben troppo chiaro; e non 
hanno pertanto capito che la terza corrente & qualeosa che va al 
di 14 e al di sopra dei firmatari del Manifesto. E un’atmosfera, é 
un clima, é uno stato d’animo diffuso in tutti coloro—e sono molti- 
tudine—che ne hanno abbastanza di pittura ridotta a graffito da 
caverne dell’epoea terziaria, di poesia striminzita a meri trastulli 
fonici senza capo né coda, di musica avvilita a scomposto urlio di 
scimmie nelle foreste equatoriali; in tutti coloro che, per restare 
alla letteratura, ch’é cid che ei occupa, sentono il bisogno, di una 
poesia che si nutra, anche, di sentimento e di pensiero, questi 
‘‘veechi aggeggi’’ della poesia di sempre, aborriti come la peste 
dagli zelatori del verbo fumogeno, che hanno, essi, tutta ]’aria 
di eredere che il mondo ecomincei da loro. 

Terza corrente vuol dire a tal segno uno stato d’animo, ehe ad 
essa noi possiamo idealmente ascrivere anche poeti che non hanno 
mai aderito e forse, per nativa ritrosia, mai aderiranno al Mantfesto, 
e cioé un Govoni e un Valeri, un Villaroel e un D’ Alba un Bartolini 
eun Falco, un Buzzi e un Rugo, e anche, si, un Saba che, di ermetico, 
proprio non ha nulla di nulla. A che pro’ dunque il citato Eugéne 
Jolas contrappone ai poeti di terza corrente il Saba, un poeta che 
essi stessi hanno riconosciuto, ammirato, esaltato (vedi Fiumi nella 
sua Anthologie de la Poésie italienne contemporaine, vedi Capasso, 
vedi Gerizi, vedi Mariani, eee.) ? 

In nome di quale Sillabo, poi, da quale infallibita si pud trarre 
quel tono di sicumera con cui si decreta che ‘‘la poesia italiana é 
rappresentata da tre nomi, Ungaretti, Saba, Montale’’? Ma non 
ci si accorge quanto sia fragile e rischiosa un’affermazione simile, 
se un altro critico dello stesso clan, uno dei pit solerti sostenitori 
degli ermetici, Carlo Bo, vi emettera un verdetto altrettanto peren- 
torio, perd nel quale i nomi saranno quattro e, due, al tutto diversi? 
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E se si cita, come Vangelo, il Gargiulo, non possono, i realisti lirici, 
opporre critici altrettanto autorevoli, dal Galletti al Giusso, per i 
quali la quotazione dei tre idoli summenzionati @ completamente 
rovesciata? Dicono: ‘‘Per ecriterio ormai pacifico della critica e 
del pubblico’’: Vor populi vor Dei? Ahimé, si dimentica che tutta 
la storia letteraria, e di tutti i Paesi, é li a mostrar quanto sia 
precario, su che sabbie mobili sia fondato, quel decantato criterio 
pacifico? Si pensi, per non citarne che uno, all’Aleardi; si rifletta 
alla sorte del Byron e dello Shelley nell’opinione dei contemporanei 
e nell’opinione dei posteri, posizioni addirittura capovolte. No. 
Proprio il criterio pacifico dei contemporanei sarebbe, semmai, ra- 
gione per dubitare forte della solidita di quei ‘‘numi’’; e, non 
potendo nessuno possedere occhio che veda nell imperscrutabile 
futuro, pil prudente sarebbe, semmai, interrogare il giudizio del- 
l’estero, questa ‘‘posterita contemporanea.’’ Tanto pid che non é 
chi non sappia come la grossa nomea sia frutto, spesso, di abili 
combinazioni editoriali, di esperti stamburamenti pubblicatari, di 
oscure mene nelle giurie dei premi. Si provasse un poco a giocare 
ad armi pari, a dare ai poeti migliori di terza corrente |’editore 
e il ‘‘laneio’’ di ciu beneficiano gli ermetici, e si vedrebbe, allora 
si, nel libero arbitrio del pubblico, da qual parte pencolerebbero 
i gusti del medesimo. I] dirigismo @ piaga che non imperversa 
soltanto nel campo politico. . 

Si é espresso, da qualecuno, il timpre che il mettersi in posi- 
zione di gruppo, di corrente, possa nuocere al postulato dell’arte 
autonoma, personale, singola, insurrogabile. Appena si suona 1|’ap- 
pello dell’inquadramento—si é detto—si é gia in un campo extrar- 
tistico; si entra nella pratica proclamazione d’un programma; ed 
i programmi sono, di per sé i tossici della poesia; non nascera mai 
un poeta da nessuna estetica; i programmi e le estetiche servono 
soltanto ai critici, mai ai creatori, sono documentazioni post artem, 
non ante artem. Quale é stato l’errore degli ermetici? Appunto 
questa programmazione dell’arte. Era, diranno i realisti lirici, 
una programmazione difettosa, sofistica e dialettica; laddove 
quest’altra é esatta, valida el esemplare. Ma, giusta o sbagliata, 
continua il contradditore, non importa; il solo fatto di dire ad 
un poeta ‘‘devi attenerti a questo per esserlo’’ significa ritenere 
che il poeta sia un esercente o un professionista qualsiasi, in altri 
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termini un uomo che arrivi alla poesia attraverso una preparazione 
teorica e dottrinale; laddove il poeta alla poesia arriva per sua 
necessité e natura; ché la poesia non é un prodotto della volonta, 
ma dell’istinto, della fantasia. E il poeta, il vero poeta, é gia, in 
subeoscienza, sul piano dell’estetica di ‘‘terza corrente.’’ A che 
dunque richiamare intorno ai promotori una squadra di poeti? 


Tutta questa requisitoria sembra, ed é in parte, sensata. Ma i 
fautori del realismo lirico ribattono che questo non é una scuola, é 
una messa a punto sull’arte e, come tale, ha aperto gli oechi a chi li 
aveva chiusi. Nella ‘‘terza corrente’’ sono poeti che non hanno 
certo bisogno di modellarsi su uno stampo determinato, per la 
lapalissiana, lapalissianissima ragione che realisti lirici erano ante 
litteram, formati, arciformati anni ed anni prima che il Manifesto 
vedesse la luce. I] Manifesto, in altre parole, non é stato che quella 
codifieazione post artem, e non ante artem, che vuole il contrad- 
ditore. E il Capasso pud, a ragione, citare un Betti di Uomo e 
donna (1934), un Fiumi di Sopravvivenze (1931) e Stagione colma 
(1934), uno Jenco di essenze (1934), un Gerini di Nel mio eterno 
(1939) e, potremmo aggiungere, un Cardarelli, un Caprin, un Ca- 
passo medesimo. Siamo dunque d’accordo, perfettamente d’ac- 
eordo, che l’avvento della poesia non si ottenga mediante 1’incu- 
batrice dei manifesti, bensi con l’apparizione d’una singola voce. 
Ma non mi sembra sia poi gran male se alcuni artisti, che si rico- 
noscono affinita di vedute, si danno la mano per un lavoro comune 
in difesa di certi principi; e d’altra parte, ancora una volta la 
storia e li ad insegnare: che, anche da siffatti gruppi all’ombra 
dei manifesti, dal manifesto del romanticismo a quello del futu- 
rismo, possono venir fuori nomi, Hugo o Gautier, Palazzeschi o 
Govoni, che resistono e restano quando ecaduto e dimenticato per 
sempre é il manifesto medesimo. 

Un altro eritico filo-ermetico, di notevole serieta, ma di molta 
incomprensione nei riguardi della terza corrente, Mario Apollonio, 
se la prende con tutti i neorealismi, affermando (Popolo di Roma) 
che, con l’apparizione di un neorealismo anche nella lirica si é 
chiuso il ‘‘cerchio di gesso’’ del neorealismo; dopo di che, ha stron- 
eato il neorealismo cinematografico (riconoscendo qualche buon 
lavoro iniziale, ma negando tutti gli sviluppi successivi). Il Ca- 
passo ha risposto che certamente molti imitatori non geniali si 
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accordano, come sempre accade, ma che é da ritenere che un De 
Sica o un Rossellini continueranno a fare cose belle e non si saranno 
isteliti di colpo. Cirea il neo-realismo nella narrativa, che |’ Apol- 
lonio ha stroneato accettando solo il Vittorini e il Pavese, si pud 
rispondere col Capasso che esistono begli esempi recenti (Calvino, 
Viganod), che Vittorini d’altra parte non é un realista armonioso 
e coerente, e che comunque ¢’é un bel realismo italiano che dai 
migliori narratori americani ha preso gl’influssi buoni; influssi 
pei quali 1’Apollonio mostra innata idiosinerasia. Quanto poi 
all’affermazione che, nella lirica, il realismo abbia a risuscitare il 
cattivo modo d’intendere la tradizione, proprio dell’ultimo Otto- 
cento deteriore, dell’Ottocento rapisardiano e deamicisiano, é gioco 
da bambini il ribadire che il realismo lirico, nato non adesso con 
la Lettera aperta, ma, alla Lettera, preesistente (come dicevamo 
poe’anzi), non ha proprio nulla di nulla a che vedere con il De 
Amicis 0 il Rapisardi! Come potrebbero infatti tornare all’Otto- 
cento deteriore poeti che tanta dimestichezza possiedono (come 
hanno dimostrato in saggi e traduzioni molteplici) con poeti ultra- 
moderni, a Valéry a Cocteau, da Supervielle a Fargue, da Rilke 
a Eliot? Un Maestro indiscutibile, Maestro di lettere e di onesta, 
ha, senza volere, contraddetto in anticipo la sventata asserzione 
dell’Apollonio. Dopo avere confessato sinceramente, com’é costume 
di quel grande galantuomo, la sua mortificazione di non capire la 
poesia ermetica (‘‘Tanto peggio, quindi, per chi mostrava di non 
intenderla: cid significava che il suo spirito era ormai fuori della 
vita: una conchiglia vuota su di una spiaggia deserta; cioé, per 
dir la cosa in parole povere, ch’egli non capiva pil nulla: che é 
sempre un’ammissione assai dolorosa anche se fatta tacitamente 
da sé a sé stesso.’” ), il Galletti si sente riconfortato dal sorgere 
della terza corrente: ‘‘Ed eceo che un gruppo di serittori i quali, 
nel pieno delle loro forze e dopo aver fatto negli anni giovani il 
pellegrinaggio d’obbligo a tutti i cenacoli delle pitt moderne e 
bizzarre eresie letterarie, conchiudono le loro osservazioni e le loro 
esperienze ricordando ai poeti italiani del veechio e del nuovo 
bando le eterne verita estetiche esposte nella Lettera Aperta. Come 
non compiacermene? Non ero piti dunque un fossile del tradiziona- 
lismo letterario, e non era stata senza qualche fondamento di vero 
la mia protesta.’” Pellegrinaggio d’obbligo a tutti i cenacoli delle 
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piu moderne e bizzare eresie letterarie: tengo a sottolineare: altro 
che. . . rapisardismi o deamicisismi! 

Ma che dire, infine, della strabiliante conciliazione dell’esigenza 
umanistica con ]’esigenza surrealistica che, sempre secondo filoer- 
metico Apollonio, avrebbero attuata gli ermetici? ‘‘Sorprendente 
teoria—commenta Mario Gorini—se si pensa che per i surrealisti 
il surreale (méta suprema, a cui tutto si sacrifica, dalla patria al 
buon costume, dalla comprensibilita logica al sentimento) é quel 
punto—da raggiungersi per le vie dell’ Inconscio—dove gli opposti 
s’identificano, e dunque il brutto e il bello, il chiaro e |’oseuro, il 
buono e il cattivo, si rivelano per un’unica cosa, mentre per |’at- 
teggiamento umanistico il bello e il buono, gli alti valori dello 
spirito, sono patrimonio non rinnegabile e non confondibile, sempre 
opponibile al proprio contrario: e su cid si basa la fiducia dell’uomo 
nell’Uomo.’” Proprio non si capisce come un cattolico, quale Mario 
Apollonio, sia potuto uscire in eresie, queste si, eresie, siffattamente 
madornali. Aldo Capasso, di rinealzo, ha smantellato |’assurda 
tesi del professore dell’Universita Cattolica di Milano: ‘‘L’esigenza 
dell’Umanesimo vero e proprio, gli studiosi specializzati |’hanno 
ormai bene illuminata: fu un culto delle humanae litterae basato 
sulla certezza che esse servissero—insostituibilmente—alla Civilta 
a al perfezionamento dell’Uomo al di sopra della fiera; e fu con- 
nesso ad una ideologia antropocentrica, piena di risolutezza e di 
fiducia, che fondeva influssi romani e influssi cristiani, vedendo 
1’Uomo protagonista della creazione. Senza dubbio si pud parlare 
di Umanesimo in senso lato. Ma sempre alludendo ad una fiducia 
dell’Uomo nell’Uomo, e ad un senso di solidarieta umana, che non 
presecindano dall’altro scambio tra cultura e vita, dalla cultura e 
vita, dalla cultura come mezzo di elevazione morale, dagli studi 
ehe gia parvero alti nell’eta classica: fiducia non soltanto nella 
secienza, ma anche nell’Arte, fiducia nella Morale, fiducia nella 
Dottrina, fiducia nel potere della Ragione Umana. Per contro, il 
surrealismo negd la Morale e la Ragione—accarezzando persino il 
mito. . . eroico dell’uomo che scende in istrada sparando pistolet- 
tate nel ventre dei passanti,—per una esasperata passione di capo- 
volgimento, sostenuta anche da un largo spirito reclamistico, e 
teoricamente giustificata col richiamo ad un Surreale ch’era poi 
il punto in cui tutti i contrari dovevano coincidere fra loro, demo- 
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lendo tutte Je nozioni umane fin qui stabilite.’” Ci voleva vera 


mente una virti taumaturgica, per conciliare, come |’ Apollonio, 
in odio al neo-realismo, ha tentato di fare, diavolo e acquasanta. . . 


Concelusione. 


Queste, le poste della guerra che si sta combattendo sul fronte 
letterario, e non in Italia soltanto, come abbiamo veduto. Guerra, 
grazie a Dio, poco pill che ‘‘fredda,’’ e ad ogni modo incrueiita, 
senza radar née bomba atomiea o all’idrogeno, senza nemmeno le 
pistolettate nel ventre dei militi de La Révolution surréaliste. Dira 
la seconda meta del secolo XX quale dei due antagonisti avra avuto 
la vittoria: se, come dice il Galletti, ‘‘appartarsi ermeticamente 
ed orgogliosamente dagli altri uomini e rinchiudersi nella torre 
pitt o meno eburnea del proprio solipsismo sia il] modo pit sieuro 
per isterilire la sorgente della poesia’’; oppure se abbiano ragione 


i devoti al tripode della Sibilla. 
LIONELLO FiruMt1. 


* ARMAND BERNIER: Poésie et Réalité, Un manifeste italien. Le 
Soir, Bruxelles, 21 gennaio 1950. Il poetico articolo del Bernier sarebbe 
da citare per intero. Ci limitiamo alla bella conclusione: “Un vrai poéme 
ne peut pas plus coller a la terre qu’il ne peut complétement s’en détacher 
pour aller se perdre en fumée. L’élaboration d’un poéme me fait penser 
@ celle d’un fruit. L’arbre méle, pour notre plaisir, ce qu’il tire de l’argile 
et ce qu’il retient des rayons du soleil. Mais comment l’arbre pourrait-il 
fructifier, s’il ne trouvait un riche limon oti plonger ses racines? Peut-il, 
d’autre part, donner des fruits délicieux dans un pays ow le soleil est 
avare de ses rayons? De méme, si pour ne pas ¢tre gratuit, un poeme 
doit avoir ses attaches dans le réel, il ne contiendra pas les feux célestes 
de la poésie, s’il se borne 4 exprimer ce réel sans le dépasser. I] faut la 
collaboration des fleurs et des abeilles pour avoir du miel. Les signa- 
taires du manifeste ont été bien inspirés en rappelant que le poéte ne 
peut rompre avec la réalité sans faire oeuvre stérile, tout comme l’abeille 
ne peut fabriquer de miel véritable si elle s’abstient de butiner le suc 
des fleurs.” 

? ANTHOLOGIE DE LA POEBSIE ITALIENNE CONTEMPORAINE. Les 
Ecrivains Réunis, Paris, 1928, pag. 132. 

*GIORGIO FERRANTE: Poesia di moderni. STELI, Milano, 1944. 

*ALDO CAPASSO, FRANCESCO PERRI, AMEDEO UGOLINI: J per- 
icoli dell’arte contemporanea. Bérben, Modena e Milano, 1949. 

> ALFREDO GALLETTI. Sui realisti lirici. Idea, Roma, 2 ottobre 1949. 

* ALFREDO GALLETTI. Idem. 

*MARIO GORINI. Che cosa vogliono i realisti lirici. I1 Sentiero del- 
lV'Arte, Pesaro, gennaio 1950. 

*ALDO CAPASSO. Neo realismo e nuovo realismo. Il Parallelo, Roma, 


31 gennaio 1950. 
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Sud Letterario (Napoli), ottobre-dic. ’49: “Dalla Lettera Aperta ai Poeti 


Italiani.” (estratti). 

La Strada (Catanzaro, Vibo Valentia Marina), ottobre-nov. °49: 
Diana, “Del realismo in poesia.” Con note del Direttore. 

La Strada, ottobre-nov. ’49: Mario Gorini, “Impopolarita della poesia 
contemporanea.” 

Pagine Nuove (Roma), febbraio, 50: Garibaldo Alessandrini, “Realismo 
lirico e definizione della poesia.” 

Jeunes Lettres Hennuyéres (Mons), febbraic °’50: Roger Clérici, “Un 
important manifeste des écrivains italiens.” 

Neodi Rithmoi (Atene), gennaio ’50: Maria Lilith, “O ellenikos sunais- 
thematismos kai o italikos lurikos realismos.” 


Adolfo 








NEW TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH OF 
THE DIVINE COMEDY 


The Divine Comedy of D. Alighieri. With Translation and Comment by 
John D. Sinclair. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. 

Dante Alighieri. The Divine Comedy, The Inferno, the Purgatorio and 
the Paradiso. A new Translation into English Blank Verse by Law- 
rence Grant White. With illustrations by G. Doré. New York, 


Pantheon Books, 1948. 
Dante Theologian, The Divine Comedy. Translation and Commentary by 


the Rev. Patrick Cummins, OSB. Monk of Conception Abbey. St. 


Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 1948. 
Dante Alighieri. La Divina Commedia. With an English Translation by 
Harry Morgan Ayres. I. Inferno. S. F. Vanni Publishing Co. New 


York, 1949. 
Dante Alighieri. Inferno. Translated and Edited by Thomas G. Bergin. 


Crofts Classics, New York, 1948. 
The Comedy of Dante Alighieri, the Florentine, I, Hell. Translated by 
Dorothy L. Sayers. New York, Penguin Books, 1949. 


To THE long long list of English translations of the Divine 
Comedy no less than six new ones have been added during the 
short interval between the publication of my study on Dante in 
America and 1950. The two years 1948 and 1949 mark an unsur- 
passed record in Dante’s translations. Of the three translations 
of the entire Divine Comedy, one was made and printed first in 
England, the other two are American products. Likewise Ameri- 
can are the three translations of the Inferno to be followed in the 
near future by the other two parts of the poem. John J. Chap- 
man’s sanguine prophecy that the cult of Dante in America was 
bound to collapse very soon stands refuted with a vengeance. 

Mr. Sinelair’s prose version of the Inferno and the Purgatorio 
appeared first in England in 1939, followed by the Paradiso in 
1946. For this new American edition in three volumes, the author 
submitted his translation and his notes to a thorough revision im- 
proving both at many points. Very conveniently the Italian text 
of the Societa Dantesca Italiana, revised by G. Vandelli, is given 
together with the version. ‘‘ Prose translations of the D. C.,’’ says 
Mr. Sinclair, ‘‘are designed to serve readers who have little or no 
knowledge of Italian and who wish to know the matter of Dante’s 
poem. Such a translation must not only follow the text as closely 
as possible; it must also be rendered in creditable English.’’ 
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NEW TRANSLATIONS OF THE DIVINE COMEDY 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Sinelair has fulfilled and to a 
high degree these two conditions. His version stands well the 
comparison with the prose translations more commonly used by 
students, those of Norton, of Butler and of the Carlyle-Oelsner- 
Wicksteed edition in the Temple Classics. All of them are literal, 
but none clings so closely to the original as that of Norton whose 
style and language have preserved a certain archaic flavor. Norton 
shunned all additions to or omissions from the text, sacrificing at 
times clearness of meaning to verbal fidelity. Carlyle and his re- 
visors and continuators on the contrary, did not hesitate to add 
explanatory words or short clauses for the sake either of clearness 
or of English style. They did not object to archaic renderings 
going even one better than Norton. Butler’s version is pedestrian 
and not seldom rather than a translation it gives a paraphrase 
of the text. 

Sinclair’s version holds to a middle course; it does not depart 
from the verbal expression of the original, but avoids all archaisms, 
preferring the more intelligible and more direct forms of modern 
English. A passage from the three versions illustrates well this 
point: 

Quale per li seren tranquilli e puri 
discorre ad ora ad or subito foco 
movendo li occhi che stavan securi, 
E pare stella che tramuti loco 
se non che dalla parte ond’ei s’accende 
nulla sen perde, ed esso dura poco... (Paradiso, XV, 13-18) 

Norton: As, through the tranquil and pure evening skies a sudden fire 
shoots from time to time, moving the eyes which were at 
rest, and seems to be a star which changes place, except 
that from the region where it is kindled nothing is lost, and 
it lasts a short while... 

Wicksteed: As through the tranquil and pure skies darteth, from time 
to time, a sudden flame setting a-moving eyes that erst 
were steady, seeming a star that changeth place, save that 
from where it kindleth no star is lost, and that itself en- 
dureth but a little . 

Sinclair: As through the still and cloudless evening sky runs at times a 
sudden fire, catching the eyes that were unheeding, and 
seems a star changing its place, but that from the part where 
it kindles none is missing and it lasts but a moment... 


Norton’s, the oldest of them, is a word for word translation 
in dignified English, but it gives to the elliptic ‘‘nulla sen perde’’ 
an adverbial value (nothing is lost) making unnecessarily obscure 
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its real meaning. Wicksteed’s version is clear enough but rather 
ponderous and stiff. Sinclair’s is closest to the original and at the 
same time is perfectly clear and has such felicitous renderings as 
‘‘unheeding eyes’’ and ‘‘none is missing.’’ The few notes which 
follow each canto concern primarily identifications of persons, 
places and historical events mentioned in the text. The com- 
mentary appended also to each canto has a specific purpose. ‘‘ In 
the comments of the ecantos I have gone on the view that Dante 
is constantly and closely concerned with the moral and spiritual 
system and consistency of the whole.’’ Hence Mr. Sinclair seeks 
primarily to bring into relief ‘‘the high quality and sustained 
relevance’’ of all the elements of the poem, poetical, descriptive, 
historical, mythological and doctrinal, to the moral and spiritual 
structure of the Commedia. With this in mind Mr. Sinclair has 
selected relevant passages from the writings of such eminent dan- 
tists and historians of literature as De Sanctis, D’Ovidio, Zin- 
garelli, Seartazzini, Gardner, Barbi, Torraca, Rossi, B. Croce and 
others. These passages form the bulk of Mr. Sinclair’s commen- 
tary. He acknowledges his indebtedness to previous prose-trans- 
lators of the D.C. This is as it should be: there is no reason why 
a word or a phrase which reflects most successfully in English the 
shade of meaning of the original should be rejected for the sake of 
being new. Mr. Sinclair’s version as a whole can be safely recom- 
mended to Dante students in preference to the older ones of the 
same type. 


Mr. White’s is the first blank verse translation of the whole 
D.C. made in America after those of Henry Johnson (1913), and 
of Courtney Langdon (1918-21) both of which were creditable 
works. Since then English and American translators have pre- 
ferred to face bravely the irksome task of foreing the English lan- 
guage into the straight-jacket of the Italian terza-rima, achieving 
a remarkable degree of success in the versions of Anderson and 
Binyon. As Grandgent said, a good translation of the D.C. should 
not only be faithful to the text, but should also convey the mean- 
ing of its difficult passages more clearly than it is conveyed ‘by 
the original. This seems to have been the goal that Mr. White set 
to himself and for this purpose blank verse was more suitable 
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than the terza-rima. There are two ways of making clear in Eng- 
lish phrases and passages which are obscure or involved in the 
Italian original: one way is to add explanatory words or phrases, 
the other is to depart from the words of the text and substitute 
a paraphrase. Mr. White has adopted both these methods more 
extensively than either Johnson and Langdon did, and indeed, 
even more than Anderson and Binyon in their terza-rima trans- 
lations. Such additions and paraphrase may be weleome when they 
make transparent some visual image which in the original is 
described elliptically, as in the passage: ‘‘E eome suono al ecollo 
della cetra—prende sua forma .. .’’ (Par. XX, 22-23) which is 
well rendered by Mr. White: ‘‘ As sound is modulated on a lute— 
by fingering the strings upon the neck.’’ 

But very inadequate is, on the contrary, his translation of the 
lines: ‘‘né ch’io fossi figura di siggillo—a privilegi venduti e 
mendaci’’ (Par., XVII, 52-53) *‘not yet that I should figure on 
a seal-affixed to bargained-for indulgences.’’ This is a mistrans- 
lation which takes away most of the sting of St. Peter’s denuncia- 
tion not of indulgences, but of privileges, reservations, and exemp- 
tions made by the Roman Curia for financial considerations and 
therefore invalid (mendaci). An invective against indulgences 
suggest a post-Reformation controversial note. A rather strange 
innovation in this verse translation of the D.C. is the substitution 
of the modern ‘‘you’’ for the archaic ‘‘thou’’ in the Inferno and 
the Purgatorio but not in the Paradiso. In the last lines of the 
Purgatorio Beatrice says to Dante: 

Then your forgetfulness would seem to 
prove your wil! at fault.... 


The next page in the first canto of the Paradiso Beatrice bruskly 
drops the ‘‘you:”’ 
Thou seemest to make thyself so ignorant 


with false imagining, thou dost not see 
what thou wouldst see if thou hadst cast it off. 


Evidently Mr. White felt that the modern ‘‘you’’ would have been 
less solemn and perhaps incongruous in the heavenly society. But 
why not so in Hell and in Purgatory? As a whole Mr. White's 
translation makes a good reading: his blank verse flows smoothly 
most of the time and the ordinary reader who seeks only after 
knowledge of the various elements in the texture of the poem and 
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enjoyment of its imagery will find this translation adequate and 
inspiring. 

A deliberate and bold attempt to produce a ‘‘different’’ version 
of the poem at all cost has been made by Fr. Cummins. He not 
only kept the terza rima but tried to reproduce in English the 
measure and the accents of the Italian endecasillabo. Fr. Cummins 
tells us that as a youngster he thought that Dante was a heretic. 
Later on Pope Benedict XV’s Encyclical issued on the oceasion 
of sixth centennial of Dante’s death opened his eyes and he began 
to read and to memorize the D.C. Very soon ‘‘dissatisfied with 
English versions, I made a new one, for others to be dissatisfied 
with.’’ Fr. Cummins anticipates the criticisms to be raised against 
his work which ‘‘simply succeeds in clothing Dante with bizarre 
and uneouth English dress. Rhyming licenses, overworked parti- 
ciples, archaisms and neologisms, formations by analogy stretched 
to the breaking point—in dress woven of such material, Dante, 
the real Dante will be falsified.’’ Far from being disheartened, 
Fr. Cummins believes that these criticisms will at the same time 
pave the way to his apologia. ‘‘I will glory,’’ he says, ‘‘in these 
deficiencies, to me unavoidable, if the critic will but test my con- 
tention, that I have not been false to Dante’s musie and Dante’s 
architecture. What is the test? To read aloud, with sympathetic 
feeling, both original and translation. If, having repeated that 
test, the critic admits that my translation is echo, not caricature, I 
shall rest satisfied.’’ 

As they say in Italy ‘‘chi si contenta gode.’’ But we have 
always believed and still believe that a metrical translation of the 
D.C. should not only convey as closely as possible the music and 
the architecture of Dante’s verse, but also employ words and 
syntactical structures which express faithfully and artistically the 
meaning and the images of the original. What is the use of repro- 
ducing not the music but merely the sownd of Dante’s verse by 
filling the lines with ugly words, uncouth grammatical structures, 
distorted images and almost unintelligible phrases? Fr. Cummins 
has reversed the process: to understand his translation a reader 
has to keep under his eyes the original. Who could say that the 
line ‘‘Ah, even to tell, hard penny I am paying,’”’ has kept the 
solemn music of ‘‘ Ahi, quanto a dir qual’era é cosa dura’”’ of the 
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original? Or that the first terzina of the Inferno in Fr. Cum- 


mins’ version 
My path of life had midmost climbed position 
when in a gloomy wood I found me straying 
where roadway straight had ended in perdition 
gives an idea of the simplicity and directness of the Italian text? 
Much less could one recognize in F'r. Cummins’ version: 
O flood of greed, mortal so far down sinking 


that none there be whom swimming power proportions 
to lift his eyes, from death of flood unblinking, 


Dante’s clear visual image of the terzina: 
O cupidigia che i mortali affonda 


si sotto te, che nessuno ha potere 
di trarre li occhi fuor della tua onda (Par. XXVII, 121-123) 
A few lines from the episode of Francesea (Inf. V. 118-126) will 
give an idea of Fr. Cummins’ propensity of taking liberties with 
Dante’s text and of the music of his rhymes: 
But tell me now, when sweet suspirations 
by what and how did ancient love’s affection 
lead ye to know those doubtful aspirations? 
And she to me: No pain brings more correction 
than to return to hours so blissful fruited 
in misery: thy teacher’s own detection. 
But if to know where first our love was rooted 
thou makest such affectuous oration, 
like one I’ll speak whose lyre with tears is luted. 


The solemn drum beating of Dante’s terzina, as Fletcher described 
it, has here turned to be a childish beating with a wooden spoon 
on a frying pan. 


The prose translation of the Inferno by the late Professor Harry 
Morgan Ayres of Columbia University (1948) was published by 
the Editors of the ‘‘Collection of Italian Classies’’ (F. Vanni, New 
York) and is to be followed shortly by the two other canticas. The 
Italian text of the Societa Dantesca revised by G, Vandelli is given 
on the left-hand page, but there are no notes and no comments at 
all. In his Foreword Prof. Ayres warns the reader that if he finds 
in the language of this translation a certain Biblical flavor, archaic 
expressions, technical terms unknown to him, obscure passages, 
words and expressions that seem homely and even coarse, he may 
feel assured that they are all to be found in the text and the effect 
which they produce was the effect intended by Dante in using 
them. ‘‘In translating,’’ Mr. Ayres remarks, ‘‘it is always possible 
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to make things easier by ignoring the difficulties and to render 
obseurities clear by emptying them of any color of meaning. 

Mr. Ayres’ translation is in fact literal, often a word by word 
and at times almost an interlinear version preserving the structure 
and order of the Italian sentence. This method has its advantages. 
If a passage of the text is obscure the literal translator may give the 
equivalent English words and let the reader puzzle about their 
meaning. Longfellow did that again and again in his version. But 
the other possible alternative is not that of making an obscure 
passage clear by ‘‘emptying it of any color of meaning.’’ Nuances 
of thought ean be expressed as well in English as they are in 
Italian. Fidelity to the original does not mean that even the order 
of the words in a sentence of the text should be maintained in a 
translation even at the cost of creating amphibologies which are 
not in the original. 

Was it necessary to translate Inf. V, 67-69 thus: ‘‘and more 
than a thousand shades he pointed out to me with his finger and 
named them for me whom love had departed from this life of ours’’ 
in which ‘‘whom love departed’’ seem to refer grammatically to 
‘‘me’’ that is, to Dante, rather than to the shades? More properly 
Sineclair’s version says: ‘‘and he showed me more than a thousand 
shades, naming them as he pointed, whom love parted from our 
life.’’ At times, however, Mr. Ayres’ extreme literalness gives way 
to explanatory clauses, as in his translation of the line: ‘‘E detto 
l’ho perché doler ti debbia,’’‘‘and I have said this so that thou 
have good reason to be troubled.’’ How much better is Sinclair’s 
‘And I have told it that it may grieve thee.’’ It may seem unfair 
to submit to criticism such small peceadillos when a translation 
such as this has merits and is, as a whole, a very creditable per- 
formance. But we have now so many translations of the D.C. into 
English and many of them, especially among the more recent ones, 
have so much in common as to differ only in matter of details 
that the only way left to the reviewer is that of comparing one 
with the other those of the same type and this comparison can be 
made only on miner points. 

Of Miss Sayers’ translation of the Inferno not much good ean 
be said. Like Fr. Cummins and others before him she has under- 
taken to keep the ten-eleven syllable verse and the terza rima of 
the original. Though in comparison to Fr. Cummins’ version her 
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translation is a model of sobriety, yet Miss Sayers had to pay a 
heavy price for her choice. As Prof, Singleton has remarked: **To 
attempt this is to be guilty of hybris, the wages of which is pad- 
ding at every turn. Time and again Dante is made to say things 
in English he would never have dreamt of saying in Italian as 
he fulfilled his commitment in this same meter and rhyme scheme.’’ 
(Speculum, XXV, 1950, p. 394.) An excellent feature of Miss 
Sayers’ edition is her Introduction with a thorough discussion of 
the problem of allegory in the western literary tradition. 

Professor Bergin’s translation was made for the ‘‘Croft Classies’’ 
series. To make it fit within the narrow limits of space allotted 
to the inexpensive volumes of this series, the translator Rad to 
use some space-saving devices. The translation is in unrhymed 
verse, but Canto XI is given in prose. Many passages in the 
other cantos are not translated but merely summarized, Two highly 
poetical passages, the speeches of Francesca (Canto V) and of 
Ulysses (Canto XXVI) are given in rhymed verses: the former 
in quatrains rhymed a-b-a-b, the later in rhymed couplets. Brief 
explanatory notes complete the edition. 

Mr. Bergin states that his aim in making this new translation 
was above all ‘‘readability’’ and ‘‘elarity and simplicity of style.’’ 
To this end he has ‘‘deliberately sacrificed both literalness and 
any attempt at ornate phraseology.’’ Accordingly, he has now 
and then omitted a line or two of the original, or has condensed 
several of them. Viceversa, he has added occasionally explanatory 
clauses. This ecclectic method of translation adopted by Prof. 
Bergin for practical reasons might not be relished by the literalists. 
It might shock others by its brusk transition from verse to prose 
and then to rhymed quatrains or couplets. It might puzzle the 
reader who has no idea of the metrical form of the original. It 
must be recognized, however, that Prof. Bergin within the limits 
of the method of his choice has made a modern translation of the 
Inferno which is both readable and generally clear. Additions, 
omissions, and periphrases notwithstanding, the translator does 
not seem to have altered in any considerable way the essential 
meaning of Dante’s lines. 

ANGELINA LA PIANA 


Wellesley College. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF THE NON-LOVE POEMS 
OF PETRARCH’S “CANZONIERE” 


I 


ETRARCH’S choice of title for the collection of his Italian 
lyrics, Rerum vulgarium fragmenta, has led many critics and 
scholars astray in evaluating the collection as a whole or as a 
synthetic monument. I am convinced that it is possible to discern 
an underlying unity in Petrarch’s Canzoniere, and to consider it 
as something more than an unconnected anthology of Petrarch’s 
vernacular poetry or the mere history of his love for Laura. While 
it is true that each poem of the collection constitutes an ‘‘aesthetic 
unit,’’ the whole admits of other interpretations that contribute 
immeasurably to its overall value as a work of art. 

Mere mention of the Canzoniere ordinarily evokes the conven- 
tional image of Petrarch’s unrequited love for Laura with all its 
attendant preoccupations expressed in exquisite poetic form. It 
is usually because of this interpretation that for the average reader 
the work contains an element of monotony that justifies its being 
read in fragments. By reading the work in this manner a reader 
will become acquainted with Petrarch the ‘‘Petrarchist,’’ but he 
will most certainly never acquire a full appreciation of the true 
and complete Petrarch—Poet and Humanist. 

Even in a relatively recent study by the late Professor Lipari,’ 
this temptation to lose sight of the forest because of the trees has 
led to what I consider a completely distorted interpretation of 
the work. In Lipari’s opinion, the one key to an appreciation and 
comprehension of the Canzoniere lies in the understanding of 
Petrarch’s enigmatic love for Laura. Since this love, if taken lit- 
erally, produces una forte stonatura in the reader of the Canzo- 
niere, he attempts to cloak Laura in a symbolical veil, thereby 
showing that even those acquainted with the work as a whole but 
with the predisposed concept that it represents exclusively the 
history of the poet’s love for Laura may be led astray. 

The root of the evil, I believe, lies in overlooking the important 
role played by the non-love poems of the collection. These poems 
were not inserted only for the sake of variety. While they may 
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afford a certain amount of relief in the somewhat monotonous 
stringing of love poems,’ for one acquainted with other revealing 
works of Petrarch they neither clash nor disharmonize with the 
love poems. Had not Petrarch himself felt this to be so, he would 
certainly have found occasion to remove them during the compli- 
cated and practically life-long evolution of the collection.’ Realiza- 
tion, on the part of a reader, that the non-love poems of the 
Canzoniere are an integral part of its form is of prime importance 
in order to appreciate fully the value of the work as a collection. 


II 


Of late there has been a tendency in Petrarchan criticism to 
recognize the fact that to understand and appreciate Petrarch 


fully we must not: 
distinguere tra l’umanesimo del Petrarca che sarebbe documentato 
dalle sue opere latine, e la poesia del Petrarca che si ritroverebbe 
nel Canzoniere e nei Trionfi.* 


Petrarch worked on his Canzoniere throughout his life—a life 
steeped in humanistic studies. These studies instilled in him a spirit 
which correctly or incorrectly has earned him the title of ‘‘first 
modern man.’’ It is only logical that this same spirit should have 
permeated, or at least have had reverberations in, all of his works, 
whether Latin or Italian. To define this spirit is beyond the scope 
of this study, but it was certainly marked by a nostalgia for an 
intellectual and moral perfection which seemed unattainable to 
Petrarch himself. This spirit afforded him an intuition of a new 
conception of life, but he was never able to organize this conception 
into a system.’ As a result his life remained a constant series of 
inner conflicts which reached many moments of crisis but never 
achieved the desired equilibrium. 

These inner conflicts resulted from the clash of three ideals— 
love of God, love of Glory, and love of Laura. It is customary to 
view the Secretum as the supreme expression and crisis of these 
conflicts. But if, as has been suggested, these conflicts were the 
result of a new consciousness nurtured by Petrarch’s humanistic 
studies, it follows that they should be echoed in the Canzoniere 
as well. And indeed they are, if we rid ourselves of the miscon- 
ception that the work is but the history of Petrarch’s love for 
Laura, and see in it rather the complete portrait of a soul. 
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III 


The non-love poems of the Canzoniere can be classified as fol- 
lows: (1) seven religious’ and sixteen confessional poems; (2) 
twenty-six friendship poems; and (3) seven patriotic poems.’ It 
is possible, however, to consider the last two categories, and sev- 
eral confessional peems, under the general heading of Love of 
Glory. Sinee the religious poems can but be classified under Love 
of God, as can a good number of confessional poems, this would 
mean that the Canzoniere also reflects the three conflicts that 
raged within Petrarch throughout his life, and that the non-love 
poems of the collection supplement the basic theme of Love of 
Laura in such a manner as to make the work a much fuller and 
richer expression of the entire Petrarch.” 

Classification of the religious and a number of confessional 
poems under the general heading of Love of God may appear both 
logical and appropriate. Similarly, classifying the patriotic poems 
under Love of Glory may also appear obvious. But classification 
of the friendship poems and some of the confessional poems under 
this same heading of Love of Glory may not appear justifiable. 
Understanding the relationship between the patriotic, friendship 
and confessional poems and Petrarch’s Love of Glory is the key 
to the full appreciation of the Canzoniere as a collection, and the 
chief purpose of this study. 


IV 


It is perhaps significant that precisely a non-love poem repre- 
sents the climax or highest point of tension of the work as a 
whole. I refer to No. 264 (1’ vo pensando). The poem is so eli- 
mactie that it is possible to find within it sufficient proof to estab- 
lish the importance of the non-love poems of the Canzoniere. The 
poem, in summary form, runs as follows. 

The introductory stanza is an exposition of the inner conflicts 
between the earthly and heavenly attachments that beset Petrarch. 
He cannot help being assailed by a strong self pity, for he feels 
that somehow there is still a chance for salvation. Yet he cannot 
free himself from the pull of earthly appetites. 

In the second stanza, a thought, that might be called the Voice 
of God, speaks to Petrarch’s mind and admonishes it against the 
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two earthly appetites that are exerting the strongest pull—Love 
of Laura and Love of Glory. 

The Voice continues its admonition against Love of Laura in 
the third stanza. Having at length been made to recognize that 
this attachment was but an ardor fallace, the poet is now advised 
to look to Heaven and to a pitt beata spene. 

In the fourth stanza, another thought, a pensier dolce et agro, 
takes the stage. Is is the Love of Glory which has had a tyrannical 
hold on the poet since childhood. Cognizant of the fact that this 
Love is but a vento, Petrarch longs to unburden himself of it, but 
he is helpless. 

The fifth stanza introduces a new protagonist—a voler. <Aec- 
cepting Carducci’s interpretation of this stanza, this voler is Love 
of Laura. The strongest accusation levelled against Love of Glory 
in the second stanza had been its vanity. Love of Laura, however, 
represents a definite barrier to salvation. So powerless does the 
poet feel in its presence that an appeal to God seems to be the 
only remedy. 

The sixth stanza contains the culmination of the dangers in- 
herent in the Love of Laura. Not only does this Love cause 
Petrarch to prefer Evil to Good, but it makes him do so consciously. 
Indeed it causes anyone who falls prey to it to stray from the 
strada d’onore. Because of it Petrarch has La ragione sviata dietro 
a 2% sensi. 

In the seventh stanza Petrarch attempts to rationalize his pre- 
dicament. But while on the one hand he feels vergogna e duol, the 
pleasures inherent in Love of Laura are so appealing that the 
only conclusion he can arrive at in the final stanza is the famous 
verse : 

E veggio ‘1 meglio et al peggior m’appiglio. 

The subject matter of the poem, as can be seen in the above 
summary, is the basic inner conflict that perpetually beset Petrarch 
as a result of the interplay and clash among the three loves that 
ruled his life: Love of God, Love of Laura and Love of Glory. In 
the poem, these three Loves become protagonists. In alluding to 
the role played by each, Carducci, in his edition of the Canzoniere, 
makes a revealing observation that Chiorboli also accepts in his 
more recent edition. After calling our attention to the fact that 
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v 


Petrarch refers to Love of God and Love of Glory as Pensiert but to 


Love of Laura as a Voler, he adds: 
Al primo pensiero, il morale e spirituale, fece tener concione per 
due stanze; il secondo e terzo, individuati, soggettivi, non parlano, 
operano: l’uno siede signor neila mente, il terzo opprime e caccia 


gli altri.™ 
In short, Love of Laura is the one which disrupts the desired 
equilibrium. 

We find, in fact, that the first pensiero (Love of God) turns 
its sights primarily against Love of Laura in the second and third 
stanzas. Less than half the second stanza (lines 27-32) speaks 
against Love of Glory. It is noteworthy that the accusations lev- 
elled against this latter Love do not represent transgressions of any 
strictly moral boundaries. Its chief evil lies in the fact that it 
makes a man unstable and wavering, for in and of itself it is: 

privo d’ogni pace e di fermezza. 
Indeed, when Love of Glory takes the stage in the fourth stanza, 
there is present no true hostility to it, except in that it represents 
a waste of precious time. 

When, however, Love of Laura makes its entrance, it comes 
on stage already wearing a tyrannical mask. It is a voler. Specific 
accusations are directed against it in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
stanzas; accusations that are much more serious and convicting 
than those levelled against Love of Glory. 

Thus, four and one half of the six stanzas, excluding the Intro- 
duction and the Commiato, are directed against Love of Laura, 
while less than one and one half stanzas are directed against Love 
of Glory. This is interesting and important, for it shows that while 
in Petrarch’s mind Love of Laura and Love of Glory were in a 
certain respect closely associated, from another viewpoint they 
were distinguishable. They were associated in that both, in their 
homogeneity, were potentially capable of distracting Petrarch’s 
attention away from the straight road leading to God. They were 
distinguishable in that love of Glory might conceivably be less fatal 
than Love of Laura. 

Why does the poet consider his Love of Glory fraught with less 
dangers than his Love of Laura? One might answer that it was 
because the survival of Love of Glory was a means of salvaging his 
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Love of Laura who often personified the laurel. In my opinion 
this is only a partial answer. Additional considerations are needed. 


V 


It is my belief that there are two aspects to Petrarch’s Love of 
Glory. One is closely associated with Love of Laura as an earthly 
being. This is the vana gloria whose condemnation by Saint Au- 
gustine in the Secretum Petrarch tacitly accepts after unsuccess- 
fully attempting to show the Church Father that Love of Laura 
was his inspiration for such Glory. For purposes of simplification 
we might call it the Glory sought by Petrarch the ‘‘ Petrarchist.’”” 

But there is another type of Glory involved—one which is 
neither spiritual nor earthly, and which we might call the Glory 
sought by Petrarch the Humanist. It is the Glory whose con- 
demnation by Saint Augustine Petrarch refuses to accept at the 
end of the Secretum. In fact, it is a Glory that is justifiable even 


in the eyes of God, witness Saint Thomas’ assertion that: 

It is not a sin to know and approve one’s own good... . Likewise 
it is not a sin to be willing to approve one’s own good works: 
for it is written (Matth. v. 16): Let your light shine before men. 
Hence the desire for glory does not, of itself, denote a sin: but 
the desire for empty or vain glory denotes a sin: for it is sinful 
to desire anything vain. ... Now glory may be called vain in three 
ways. First: on the part of the thing for which one seeks glory, 
as when a man seeks glory for that which ... is unworthy of 
glory, for instance when he seeks it for something vain and perish- 
able: secondly on the part of him from whom he seeks glory, for 
instance a man whose judgment is uncertain: thirdly, on the part 
of the man himself who seeks glory, for that he does not refer 
the desire of his own glory to a due end, such as God’s honor, or 
the spiritual welfare of his neighbor.” 


I have already indicated that in the Secretwm Petrarch submits, 
though reluctantly, to Saint Augustine’s condemnation of his Love 
of Laura, but he refuses to go all the way when Augustine tries to 
anathemize his Love of Glory. When Saint Augustine has con- 
cluded his arguments on the dangers inherent in the pursuit of 
earthly Glory, Petrarch does not hesitate to admit that there is 
truth in what the Saint says. Yet, like Dante in the third book of 
the Monarchia and throughout the Divina Commedia, he indicates 
a strong consciousness of his earthly duties. He feels his respon- 
sibility as a creature of God who has been put on this earth and 
has a life to live before returning to his Source. His one hope 
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is that his Love of God (now personified in Saint Augustine) and 
Lady Truth (who is presiding over the colloquy( will guide him 
on his earthly way. To repeat his own words: 
Ma ora, poiché sede vostra @ il cielo e la mia dimora terrena non 
é ancora finita né so fin quanto sia per durare—e su questo dubbio, 
come vedi, pendo ansioso—vi scongiuro di non abbandonarmi pur 
cosi da voi lontano; ché senza di te, ottimo padre, la vita mi 
sarebbe spiacente; senza Costei mi sarebbe nulla.” 


As the dialogue draws to a close Petrarch suddenly remembers: 
Ma ora, mentre parliamo, mi attendono molte e importanti, benché 
ancora profane, faccende.” 

And when Saint Augustine reminds him that it is precisely these 

affairs that turn men from the true path, Petrarch answers in a 

manner implying that his pursuit and love of Glory may ostensibly 

not clash with his pursuit of salvation. To be sure, Saint Au- 
gustine’s path is straighter and surer, but Love of Glory does not 
necessarily make one completely lose sight of this path, although 
it may temporarily delay the journey along its route. 
Né per altra ragione m’affretto ora cosi sollecito agli altri lavori, 
se non per darmi, libero da qvelli, di nuovo a queste cure: non 
ignaro, tuttavia, come poc’anzi dicevi, che molto pili sicuro mi 
sarebbe attendere soltanto a tale studio, e, lasciando le deviazioni, 
intraprendere il retto cam:mino della salute. 

In point of fact, in Sen. XVII 2, to Boceaecio, Petrarch shows 
that even late in life he did not conceive of Love of God and Love 
of Glory as necessarily clashing. In the letter, he expresses the 
wish that death find him reading or writing, or, if it be God’s 
will, erying and praying. But, as Sapegno indicates,” we are much 
closer to the real Petrarch when in the same letter he renders high 
praise to the art of writing and to literary studies, and when he 
modestly boasts of having awakened many minds both in and out 
of Italy to cultivate these long neglected studies.” And it is curi- 
ous that in one of the non-love poems of the Canzoniere (No. 7) 
we find Petrarch doing just this: encouraging a young friend to 
persevere in his study of letters and philosophy; while another 
non-love poem (No. 119) is an attempt to define more clearly the 
type of Glory he deemed worthy of pursuit: that Glory that is 
sister to Virtue. 

Although this concept of Glory possessed by Petrarch was actu- 
ally borrowed from Cicero,” he had, as a true Humanist, assimilated 
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it to such an extent that it is possible to find a personalized theory 
of Glory evolving throughout the Familiares.” 

In Letter V 17 Petrarch differentiates between true and false 
Glory. The Letter is addressed to Guido Settimo, and attempts to 
explain why Petrarch felt so badly at the loss of a letter he had 
previously despatched to Guido. Toward the opening, Petrarch 
flatly declares: 

Neque enim magne indolis argumentum est, ex literis gloriam sperare. 
He thereupon proceeds to a definition of what he considered true 
Glory : 

. Jam inquam gloriam non quam predicat vulgus, a quo laudari 
magnis animis pene fastidiosum est, sed que ex sobria et iocunda 
recordatione virtuosorum operum in pectore virorum excellentium 
viget atque alitur, cuius sine theatrico strepitu, sine favore vulgari 
Deus et coscientia testes sunt. 

On returning to the principal theme of the letter, he affords us a 
glimpse into the value that he himself attached to his works, and 
intimates the relationship between these works and true Glory. 


Referring to his feelings at the loss of the letter mentioned, he says: 
Nec satis scio vere ne an falso, sed persuadebam michi multis 
rationibus nullius me ventose laudis ambitu perditam deflere, sed 
quod eam michi utilem senseram; tantamque fiduciam debat, non 
ars, non ingenium, sed verus ille magister artis ingeniique largitor, 
ut auderem sperare literas illas tanti peccatoris digito contextas 
legentibus nedum placituras—in quo nudum nomen vertitur—sed 
forte etiam profuturas. Multa ibi contra fortunam, multa contra 
hominum et presertim mei ipsius mollitiem invectus fueram; 
multisque ed virtutem exhortationibus, nec paucis indignationibus 
in seculum nostrum et vitia toto nunc orbe regnantia; adeo ut ad 
eam rediens, vix ingenii mei opus crederem et plus ei quam scriptis 
meis soleo, venerationis impenderem. 


In the remarks that follow he expresses his hope that the type of 
Glory to which he aspires might come to him from such works as 
the lost letter. 

In Letter XIII 3, 7 Petrarch asserts that those men are judges 


of true Glory who 
eventus virorum illustrium virtutis non fortune iudicio 
metiuntur. 
As for himself, he did not shun true Glory: 
Ne vero forsan his dictis omnis glorie contemptorem putes, sed 
intelligas me ut falsam respuere sic veram gloriam non horrere, 
dicam. .. .7 


True Glory comes only after death,” and although in some re- 
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spects it is an empty thing, it has a mysterious quality that appeals 


even to noble minds: 


Quamvis autem inane quoddam ventoque simillimum sit gloria, 
dulce tamen nescio quid inest, quod magnos etiam animos possit 


allicere.* 

Indeed, next to virtue it is the highest reward for noble minds: 
... haud dubium ... nobilibus animis post virtutem summum calcar 
est gloria. 

Life is hardly worth living were not true Glory one of its pri- 


mary and most difficult objectives: 
. . optabilior est . . . non modo labor sed mors quoque cum gloria 
quam quies ingloria; verum illud intendo non usquequaque gratui- 
tam gloriam esse, tantis querendam servandamque laboribus.* 


Those men have the right approach to life: 
qui in altum aspirent et ita gloriam petant ut nulli ideo sint 
molesti, non tam gaudentes ill am assequi quam mereri, parati 
eadem semper equissimo animo carere, modo nil sibi sint conscii 
quo successus infelicior carpi queat.* 


Not only does true Glory follow Virtue like a shadow follows 


a solid body,” but the desire itself for such Glory: 
.. Solet enim ut gloria, sic et glorie cupiditas virtutem sequi.* 


In short, it is extremely difficult to acquire true Glory. One 


must work hard for it: 
... absque labore veram nec queri gloriam nec servari.” 


It is no wonder, therefore, that Petrarch should have considered 
his Love of Glory less fatal than his Love of Laura before the eyes 
of God. For him, that pursuit of Glory that does not stray from 
the path of Virtue was equivalent to Dante’s beatitudo huius 
mundi. But his Love of Laura, as he himself confesses toward the 


end of his Canzoniere, was 
... tanto error, che di virtute il seme Ha quasi spento.” 


I believe that it was for the love of this special type of Glory 
that Petrarch included the seven patriotic poems in the Canzoniere. 
As for the twenty-six friendship poems, some” can be ascribed to 
love of this type of Glory and some” to love of what Saint Au- 
gustine called vainglory. A good number of confessional poems can 
also be ascribed to love of this ideal Glory.” The presence of the 
seven religious, as well as some of the confessional poems enu- 
merated above," can be ascribed to Love of God. The remainder 


are devoted to Love of Laura. 
We can now see that consciously or unconsciously Petrarch 
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reproduced in the Canzoniere the three conflicts that raged within 
him throughout his life—Love of Laura, Love of God and Love 
of Glory. The Canzoniere, therefore, can be justly considered a 
full expression of the entire Petrarch and not simply the history 
of his love for Laura. Consequently, the non-love poems of the 
Canzoniere are to the full understanding of the collection as a 
whole what poem No. 264 or the Secretum are to the full under- 
standing of Petrarch. 

State University of New York Apo 8. BERNARDO 
Harpur College 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH 
TRANSLATIONS OF 
MACHIAVELLI 


UCH has been written concerning the importance of the ideas 
of Machiavelli in France during the period of the religious 
wars. The hatred directed against the Italian writer after the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day was part of the dislike shown 
to everything Italian in France, including the half-Italian queen- 
mother, Catherine de’ Medici. The attention paid to Machiavelli’s 
writings after 1572 is well known, but his importance in France 
before that date has not been adequately studied. Gentillet stated 
in 1576 that Machiavelli was almost unknown in France before 
1560. Strange to say, Morcay, in his volume on the Renaissance 
published in 1933, made a similar remark.’ A complete study of the 
statements of contemporaries during the period from the death of 
Machiavelli in 1527 until the publication of Gentillet’s attack on 
Machiavelli’s writings in 1576 should be undertaken. A part of 
the evidence may be found in the French translations which ap- 
peared during the sixteenth century. The purpose of this paper 
is to show how these translations were presented to the public. 
Before Machiavelli’s most important works were put into French 
they were already being read by Frenchmen. Although Boureciez 
is exaggerating when he says that during the reign of Francis I 
three fourths of the courtiers could read Italian, it is true that 
scholarly men did not need to wait for translations.’ The Discorsi 
sopra la prima deca di Titio Livio and the Principe had been 
published in Italy by 1532 and by the time of the first transla- 
tion of the Discorst into French in 1544 that book had been printed 
11 times in Italian and the Principe had appeared 8 times.‘ 

The following is a list of the original editions of the transla- 
tions of Machiavelli which appeared in France during the six- 
teenth century: 

1544—Discours, one book only, translated by Jacques Gohory ;.. 

1546—Prince, manuscript translation by Jacques de Vintemille ; 

1546—Art de la guerre, tr. by Jean Carrier; 

1548—Discours, complete in 3 books, tr. by J. Gohory; 
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1553—Prince, tr. by Guillaume Cappel ; 

1553—Prince, tr. by Gaspard d’ Auvergne; 

1571—Prince, tr. by G. d’Auvergne with Discours, tr. by Gohory ; 

1571—Prince and Discours, both tr. by Gohory ; 

1577—Mistoire florentine, tr. by Y. de Brinon. 

Thus in the sixteenth century we have one translation of the 
Discorsi (revised in 1571) ; one of the Arte della guerra; one of the 
Istorie fiorentine; and four of the Principe. I shall deal chrono- 
logically with the translations of the Discorsi and the Principe 
and omit further mention of the other two works. 

The first translation of a work of Machiavelli to be published 
was entitled Le Premier Livre des Discours de l’estat de paix et 
de guerre de Messire Nicolas Machiavegli, Secretaire et Citoyen 
Florentin, sur la premiere decade de Tite Live (Paris, Denis Janot, 
1544). The translator, who did not sign his name, was Jacques 
Gohory. The translation contains only the first book of the Discor- 
st’s three books. Gohory had been engaged at the request of the 
Constable, Anne de Montmorency, in preparing a new version of 
Livy’s histories and had turned to Machiavelli for aid in under- 
standing the difficult Latin writer.’ He published his translation 
of a part of Machiavelli’s work as his own first literary effort, and 
he tells in a preface why he chose the almost unknown Italian 
writer: ‘ 

Ay fait mon coup d’essai en ]’oeuvre de cest auteur 
duquel l’autorité n’étoit encores si sainte et 

auguste que les fautes que j’y pourrois commettre me 
fussent imputées au crime de lese majesté.® 

Gohory dedicated his Discours to Gabriel le Veneur, bishop of 
Evreux. The Discours is worthy of the prelate, for ‘‘en ce premier 
livre, il traite amplement de la religion.’’ The translator assures 


his readers that they will be well rewarded for reading Machiavelli: 
Je vous asseure que quand vous l’aurez un peu accointé vous ne 
voudriez pour chose au monde ne Il’avoir cognu, car il est 


homme rond et entier.' 
This first translation contains a commendatory poem written to 
Gohory by Herberay des Essarts, who was then considered the 
greatest French translator because of his version of the Amadis. 
Although the first published translation of the Principe did not 
come until 1553, an earlier version exists in manuscript. While 
Gohory was translating Livy for the Constable, another scholar 
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attached to the Montmorencys was similarly engaged. He was 
Jacques de Vintemille, a member of a distinguished Greek family. 
His translation of the Principe is dated 1546. The little-known 
manuscript is in the Musé Condé at Chantilly.” It is not men- 
tioned in any bibliography of Machiavelli’s works. Perhaps the 
reason why the translation was not published is indicated by Vinte- 
mille’s statement in the dedicatory epistle addressed to Anne de 
Montmorency. The translator says that he undertook the transla- 
tion reluctantly, because he felt that he lacked skill in Italian, 
though he knew Latin and Greek well.’ 

Jacques Gohory’s initial efforts in translating Machiavelli were 
well received, and in 1548 he published the completed translation 
of the Discorsz.” The new edition contains a new preface, at the 
beginning of the second book. Gohory says that Machiavelli is the 
equal in many respects of the greatest Latin historians and sur- 
passes them in usefulness for modern readers: without his help to 
explain the ancient historians one would now be lost, he declares.” 
Gohory’s second edition contains poems addressed to him by Jean 
Maugin and Jean Pierre de Mesmes. Mesmes’ poem tells us that 
now that Machiavelli has appeared in French he is better known 
in France than in Italy, where his merits are not fully appreciated : 


Et favellar Francese non gli spiace 

Tra Francesi, percioché ove fu nato 

Non tanto com’ in Francia aggrade e piace 
Ma fra i suoi nessun propheta e stimato.” 


Gohory’s 1548 edition of the Discours made the whole work 
available to the French reading public. Five years later there ap- 
peared two translations of the Principe. One was by Guillaume 
Cappel, who, Gohory says, never visited Italy.” Artaud, a nine- 
teenth century biographer of Machiavelli, considers Cappel’s trans- 
lation excellent.” Daurat, Jodelle, and Belleau, of the pléiade, 
greeted the new work with enthusiastic praise in Greek, Latin, and 
French poems.” 

Cappel finds no praise too high for Machiavelli. He says in his 
preface that Machiavelli’s purpose in writing the Prince was to 
study the ways in which a state may be administered. The true 
aim of a ruler is to keep and increase his holdings. Machiavelli 
displays great skill in discussing various peoples, and without 
prejudice. His style is good and he has a thorough knowledge of 
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history and practical experience in governmental affairs. He seeks 
the underlying causes in explaining the march of events. All 
Machiavelli himself lacks in order to be a prince is the power and 
the name. He has written so well on his subject that his sue- 
cessors will find little to criticize or add. Those who do not believe 
this are wrong. Some have found fault with Machiavelli for the 
mighty kind of prince he favors. Cappel believes that the fault 
is in those who criticize, who are themselves too severe. As for 
the persons who deny that Machiavelli has any religion, they are 
stating their own lack of it, for ‘‘ilz mettent en avant une chose 
si énorme sans aucune occasion qu’on puisse apercevoir en ce 
livre.’”” 

The year 1553 saw the publication of another translation of 
the Principe. This was the one written by Gaspard d’Auvergne, 
who was a friend of Ronsard. The translation appeared at Poitiers 
and was dedicated to James Hamilton, Karl of Arran, duke of 
Chastelleraut, and Scottish steward of Mary Queen of Seots.” 
Although D’Auvergne’s translation is dated 1553, the privilége 
is of 1547, and some have thought that this indicates the possibility 
of an earlier edition.” Artaud says that this translation though 
exact is less elegant than Cappel’s and shows the hand of a writer 
not born in Paris.” None the less Daurat saluted D’Auvergne in 
verse, as did Muret, who ealled him ‘‘le divin Gaspar.’’ 

The translator recommends Machiavelli’s Prince as an agreeable 
and useful book, but unlike Gohory and Cappel, he frequently finds 
himself giving answers to the criticisms which were being directed 
against it. The Florentine’s writings, he says, are admirably suited 
for the times in which his readers are living. The author cleverly 
reveals the wickedness and treachery of men. Some may condemn 
his freedom of expression, which is due to the matters with which 
he deals. Princes are the lieutenants of God; their ways of acting 
are different from those of other men. God allows them to behave 
otherwise than ordinary people. The Gospel tells us to obey our 
rulers whether they be good or evil.” 

A third edition of Gohory’s translation of the Discorsi was 
published in 1559. It differed very little from the 1548 version. 
No new French edition of Machiavelli’s writings was printed be- 
tween 1559 and 1571. Early in the latter year, a Paris bookseller 
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brought out an edition of Gaspard d’Auvergne’s version of the 
Principe. In the same volume was Gohory’s translation of the 
Discorsi. The contents were nearly the same as in previous editions, 
and since D’Auvergne’s name was used and Gohory’s omitted, the 
reader naturally concluded that the former had prepared the whole 
volume. Since Gohory’s other editions had appeared anonymously 
his identity was known only to his friends, and D’Auvergne or 
the publisher was able to pirate Gohory’s translation.” 

tohory, resentful because another man was being eredited with 
his translation, decided to publish a revised edition of his earlier 
version, which he did in the same year, 1571.” This time he put 
his name on the title page and in the preface took full responsibility 
for his previous versions. In the same volume he gave a life of 
Machiavelli and his own version of the Principe. 

The translation of the Discorsi which is given in Gohory’s 1571 
is changed but little from the 1548 version. There are corrections 
of misprints, marginal notes are added, and changes are made in 
spelling to conform to reforms which had taken place in the lan- 
guage since the earlier editions. The 1571 edition is preferable 
to the previous ones.” But it was not the version which was to 
have the most suecess, as we shall see presently. 

In the preface to the 1571 volume Gohory says that the Prince 
has been printed in three different versions but that it will not 
suffer from doing so, for it ‘‘est digne non seulement d’estre leu, 
ains d’estre sceu par cueur.’’ He repeats that Machiavelli is better 
suited to explaining modern affairs than are ancient writers. He 
is one of the most important writers of his age: 

Or de tous les auteurs que j’ay veu en divers langues, j’estime 


qu’il ne s’en trouvera point qui ayt basty comme luy un art 
de l’anatomie interieure des moeurs humaines. 


It is true that Machiavelli’s writings are intended for mature 
readers: ‘‘il faut les manier avee discretion comme oeuvres fondées 
totalement sur la sapience humaine.’™ 

The section of Gohory’s edition of the Prince which deals with 
the life of Machiavelli deserves more attention than has been given 
it, if for no other reason that that it was the first one ever written, 
but it is not mentioned by most critics. Gohory says that he col- 
lected the materials for it by reading the author’s works and from 


personal research in Italy. He describes Machiavelli’s origins in 
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Tuscany, his interest in things of the mind rather than in wealth. 
He became famous through his own efforts and acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of the affairs of the world. Gohory gives few 
details of the life of the Florentine writers but does characterize 
many of the author’s works. The Discorsi are full of wise and bold 
observations concerning war, religion, and government. The Flor- 
entine history, in 1571 not yet translated, is worthy of study, says 
Gohory, for it contains interesting information and relates worthy 
examples of past events which are useful as guides for our conduct 
today, more valuable than Appian, Thucydides, Livy, or Tacitus. 
The Arte della guerra is a work full of grace and subtlety, and 
more important than the earlier works on military strategy. The 
Prince describes the actions necessary for a successful ruler. (Go- 
hory is wrong, however, in thinking that Machiavelli in speaking 
of tyrants had Charles V in mind). After mentioning various 
minor works by Machiavelli, Gohory concludes by speaking of the 


ingratitude of important men which Machiavelli had experienced: 
Surquoy je conclu que ce personnage si excellent en esprit & 
doctrine, que depuis longs siecles la terre n’a porté de pareil, 
nous sert de bel exemple de l’ignorance, avarice, & ingratitude 


de plusieurs Princes.” 

Gohory’s translation of the Principe is more valuable for the 
remarks he makes concerning the author than as a new version 
of the Italian book, for he closely follows Cappel’s earlier trans- 
lation. There have been, however, two modern translations of the 
Principe which have reprinted Gohory’s edition within the past 
twenty years.” The editor of the most recent one says that Gohory’s 
translation has more the flavor of the original than other more 
modern versions.” 

The most satisfactory sixteenth century edition of the Discorsi 
in French was Jacques Gohory’s 1571 translation. Cappel’s 1553 
translation of the Principe is to be preferred over the other ones 
available. Neither of these, however, was to be the most successful 
edition. The complete works of Machiavelli were not translated 
into French until 1664, although before that time there were 
many reprintings of the political writings which had previously 
been translated. Frequently the Discours sur Tite-Live, the Prince, 
and the Art de la guerre were published in the same volume; the 
first two were nearly always combined. Thus the Principe and the 
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Discorsi in their French form were printed about twenty times 
during the years from 1571 to 1664. Each time the Prince is the 
translation by Gaspard d’Auvergne, while the Discours follows 
Gohory’s 1559 version. These two translations lasted longer than 
1664, for the edition of Machiavelli’s collected works which the 
Sieur de Briencourt published in that year shows but few changes 
in either of them. They were not definitely displaced until the 
coming of the 1683 edition of Amelot de Houssays.™ 

These two translations were largely responsible for the immense 
vogue of Machiavelli in Franee. Nowhere else did his works attain 
greater influence than in that kingdom during the sixteenth 
century. I seriously doubt if they formed the rules by which the 
Valois kings governed France,” but they stimulated the thinking 
of many of the intellectuals of the country. 

To summarize what has been said: At the time of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day, French readers had before them readily 
available the three major works of Machiavelli, the Discourses on 
Livy, the Prince, and the Art of War. Machiavelli’s ideas were 
discussed and his writings widely read. There were already evi- 
dences of disagreement concerning the Florentine’s ideas on war, 
religion, and government. Some of the attacks on the Prince were 
to be based on Gaspard d’Auvergne’s remarks on the rights of 
rulers. The fact that four different translations of Machiavelli’s 
most famous book were made within 40 years of its first publica- 
tion in Italy and that the Prince and the Discours were frequently 
reprinted should be proof that educated men were acquainted with 
it. Of the versions which I have discussed two were to have wide 
circulation in their original form as late as the time of the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. One of them has even been 
honored by two modern reprints. Before Machiavelli came to be 
violently condemned by Protestants and Catholics alike in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century and before he became a con- 
troversial figure as he has remained to our own day, he had received 
a thoroughly generous reception by the country which had in the 
period of the Renaissance already weleomed so many of his fel- 
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DINO CAMPANA — POETA “MAUDIT” O 
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INO Campana naeque a Marradi (Toscana) il 20 agosto 1885. 

Dalle testimonianze racecolte dal dott. Carlo Pariani’ nel- 
l’ospedale psichiatrico di Castel Pulci risultano in prima persona 
le sequenti dichiarazioni: ‘‘A quindici anni andai al collegio in 
Piemonte; a Carmagnola, presso Torino. Pid tardi all’ Universita 
di Bologna. Non riuscivo in chimica. E allora mi diedi un po’ a 
serivere e un po’ al vagabondaggio. Una specie di instabilita mi 


spingeva a cambiare continuamente. . . . lo dovevo studiare lettere. 
Se studiavo lettere potevo vivere. La chimica non la capivo as- 
solutamente, quindi mi abbandonai al nulla... , Aleuni mesi sono 


stato in prigione. Due o tre mesi in Svizzera, a Basilea, per rissa. 
Avevo litigato con uno svizzero; delle contusioni. Non fui con- 
dannato. Avevo un parente, mi raccomandd. In Italia, arrestato, 
e poi un mese in prigione a Parma verso il 1902-3. Sono stato al 
manicomio di Imola, dal professore Brugia: ¢i stetti quattro mesi. 
Nel Belgio, dopo Imola al manicomio di Tournay altri quattro 
mesi. Facevo qualche mestiere. Per esempio temprare i ferri; 
tempravo una falee, un’accetta. Si faceva per vivere. Facevo il 
suonatore di triangolo nella Marina Argentina. Sono stato portiere 
in un cireolo a Buenos Aires. Facevo tanti mestieri. Sono stato 
a ammucchiare i terrapieni in Argentina. Si dorme fuori nelle 
tende. E un lavoro leggiero ma monotono. In Argentina avevo 
disimparato persino |’aritmetica. Se no, mi sarei impiegato come 
contabile. . . . Ho fatto il carbonaio nei bastimenti mereantili, il 
fochista. Ho fatto il poliziotto in Argentina, ossia il pompiere; i 
pompieri li hanno qualche inearico di mantenere |’ordine. Sono 
stato a Odessa. Mi imbareai come fochista, poi mi fermai a Odessa. 
Vendevo le stelle filanti nelle fiere. I Bossiaki sono come zingari. 
Sono compagnie vagabonde di cinque o sei persone. I| tiro a 
bersaglio fu in Svizzera.: Varie lingue le conoscevo bene... . 
‘‘Ero venuto in Italia dalla Svizzera per non disertare. In 
Italia videro che ero stato in manicomio e non mi chiamarono in 
servizio, quindi restai a spasso in quel modo. (EF dell’estate del 
1914 la pubblicazione dei Canti Orfici a Marradi, F. Ravagli, 
editore.) Vendevo i Canti Orfici da ‘Paszkowski’ e alle ‘Giubbe 
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Fosse’ in Firenze; al ‘Caffé di San Pietro’’ a Bologna. Se io 
vendevo quel libro era perché ero povero. Un po’ tutti mi irri- 
tavano. I futuristi li trovavo vuoti, per esempio. Avevo della 
nevrastenia forte. (11 28 gennaio del 1918 fu internato nel mani- 
comio di Castel Pulci all’eta di 32 anni.) Ero una volta serittore, 
ma ho dovuto smettere per la mente indebolita. Non connetto le 
idee, non seguo. .. Ora bisogna mi oceupi di affari pit importanti.”’ 

Dino Campana mori il 1° marzo 1932, all’eta di 43 anni, dopo 
una lunga e non sempre tranquilla degenza nell’ospedale psichi- 
atrico di Castel Puleci, presso San Martino alla Palma di Firenze. 


I Canti Orfici, secondo la testimonianza di Campana stesso sono 
‘‘impressioni che scrivevo,’’ furono per la pit parte scritti per il 
‘‘Papiro’”’ e il “‘Gogliardo,’’ fogli universitari degli studenti di 
Bologna dove apparsero coi pseudonimi ‘‘ Din-Don,’’ ‘‘ Campanula’’ 
e ‘‘Campanone.’” L’autore aveva anche collaborato a ‘‘Lacerba’’ 
alla ‘‘Voce’’ e alla ‘‘Riviera Ligure.’’ Poi raccolti, corretti e 
rielaborati nella stesura finale iniziano con un ‘‘poéme en prose’’ 
intitolato ‘‘La Notte’’ che ha tre parti: la notte, il viaggio e il 
ritorno, fine. Si svolgono ricordi personali trasfigurati e fantasie 
simboliche. Sono evocazioni d’amori e viaggi imsieme, bellezze delle 
soste (Bologna), bellezze del viaggio (Alpi). E un largo e solenne 
preludio, un inizio trionfale e sinfonico che ci schiude subito l’arte 
di Campana: 

“Ricordo una vecchia citta, rossa di mura e turrita, arsa su la 
pianura sterminata nell’agosto torrido, con il lontano refrigerio 
di colline verdi e molli sullo sfondo. Archi enormemente vuoti 
di ponti sul fiume impaludato in magre stagnazioni plumbee: 
sagome nere di zingari mobili e silenziose sulla riva: tra il 
barbaglio lontano di un canneto lontane forme ignude di ado- 
lescenti e il profilo e la barba giudaica di un vecchio: e a un 


tratto dal mezzo dell’acqua morta le zingare e un canto, da la 
palude afona una nenia primordiale monotona e irritante; e 


del tempo fu sospeso il corso.” 

Si annunzia un’arte visiva, di larghi respiri, spontanea, primi- 
tiva, di forme plastiche, di tono classico. Il Poeta si stacea dalla 
vita qual’é per trasferirsi nel ‘‘sogno della vita in bloceo’” lascian- 
dosi attrarre dal fascino di forme molteplici, di melodie, di alte 
imagini. 
' Seguono sette liriche dal titolo ‘‘Notturni’’ perché rappresen- 
tano fatti o immagini delle ore buie. La prima, ‘‘La Chimera’”’ 
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apparsa per la prwna volta su il ‘‘Papiro,’’ 8 dicembre 1912, rap- 
presenta la ‘‘regina de la melodia,’’ ]’ideale armonia, la bellezza 
pura che l’arte vagheggia nelle sue figurazioni immortali. I) 
Poeta, che si era prefisso di creare ‘‘una poesia europea musicale 
eolorita,’* trae ispirazione del suo canto dalla contemplazione 
della Vergine delle Rocce di Leonardo—la ‘‘giovine suora de la 


Gioconda’’—e termina con un’appassionata invocazione: 
“Guardo le bianche rocce le mute fonti dei venti 
E Vimmobilita dei firmamenti 
E i gonfi rivi che vanno piangenti 
E l’ombre del lavoro umano curve 1a sui poggi algenti 
E ancora per teneri cieli lontane chiare ombre correnti 
E ancora ti chiamo ti chiamo Chimera.” 


Succede un titolo in mezzo di pagina ‘‘La Verna’’; poi un diario 
che narra |’andata a piedi da Marradi al celebre Santuario pas- 
sando La Falterona, in sette parti; ed il lento ritorno, sostando a 
vari luoghi, in cinque: misto di prosa e di versi. Mirabili deserizioni 
effonde 1’anima vibrante con le cose che le appariscono. I] ricordo 
si trasforma in visione che trascende il reale. La natura appare 


favolosa ed un nuovo infinito si schiude alla fantasia: 

“Io vidi dalle solitudini mistiche staccarsi una tortora e volare 
distesa verso le valli immensamente aperte. I] paesaggio cristano 
segnato di croci inclinate dal vento ne fu vivificato misteriosa- 
mente. Volava senza fine sull’ali distese, leggera come una barca 
sul mare. Addio, colomba addio! Le altissime colonne di roccia 
della Verna si levavano a picco grige nel crepuscolo, tutt’intorno 
rinchiuse dalla foresta cupa. . . . Si levava la fortezza dello spi- 
rito, le enormi rocce gettate in cataste da una legge violenta 
verso il cielo, pacificate dalla natura prima che le aveva coperte 
di verdi selve, purificate poi da uno spirito d’amore infinito.. .” 


La nuova partizione del volume col titolo ‘‘Immagini del Viag- 
gio e della Montagna’’ comprende quattro liriche in versi. La 
prima, sine titolo, offre splendidi tratti descrittivi e narrativi, ma 
scarseggiano i nessi e il senso rimane oscuro. Nella seconda lirica 
‘*Viaggio a Montevideo’’ é evidente la sua predilezione per i suoni 


e i colori in relazione: 
“To vidi dal ponte della nave 
I colli di Spagna 
Svanire, nel verde 
Dentro il crepuscolo d’oro la bruna terra celando 
Come una melodia: 
D’ignota scena fanciulla sola 


Come una melodia 
Blu, su la riva dei colli ancora tremare una viola... 
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Illanguidiva la sera celeste sul mare: 
Pure i dorati silenzii ad ora ad ora dell’ale 
Varcaron lentamente in un azzurreggiare: ,, , 
Lontani tinti dei varii colori 
Dai pit lontani silenzii 
Ne la celeste sera varearon gli uccelli d’oro:” 
La terza lirica ‘‘Fantasia su un quadro d’Ardengo Soffici’’ 
veduto in una mostra del piitore-serittore in Via Cavour, quando 
si trovd a Firenze rispecchia |’influenza futuristica nei versi 
fluidi, angolosi, bizzarri che ritraggono bene i colori instabili e 
le forme frante della pittura. Perd Campana era alieno alle teorie 
della secuola futuristica prebellica e aveva dichiarato, ‘‘Ogni tanto 
serivevo dei versi balzani ma non ero futurista. II verso libero 
futurista é falso, non @ armonico. E una improvvisazione senza 
colore e senza armonie.’” La quarta lirica sono due quartine inti- 
tolate ‘‘Firenze.’’ Ritraggono l’Arno tra i ponti e la mirabile 
piazzet'a; l’edificio di fondo eon l’areo, quelli laterali che lo 
raggiungono, i colombi che vi volano. Segue ‘‘Batte Botte’’ una 
filastrocea di versi brevi che narra una solitaria passeggiata not- 
turna lungo la banchina di un porto con riflessi di luce dalle navi 
e il ripercuotersi uguale dei passi. ‘‘Sono effetti musicali’’ os- 
servo il Poeta. Seguono pagine di prose che sono descrizioni di 
Firenze e di Faenza e delle pampe che egli vide nell’Amerieca del 
Sud. Le ultime sono impressioni, sentimenti, pensieri, fantasie, 
visioni in ecospetto della pianura immensa e dell’infinito cieio. 
Gagliarda prosa dall’ampia respiro in eui si inealzano mutevoli 
atteggiamenti dell’anima commossa e bramosa di immedesimarsi 
con l’Universo: 
“T miei pensieri fluttuavano: si susseguivano i miei ricordi: che 
deliziosamente sembravano sommergersi per riapparire a tratti 
lucidamente trasumanati in distanza, come per un’eco profonda e 
misteriosa, dentro l’infinita maesta della natura. Lentamente 
gradatamente io assurgevo all’illusione universale: dalle pro- 
fondita del mio essere e della terra io ribattevo per le vie 
del cielo il cammino avventuroso degli uomini verso la felicita 
a traverso i secoli.” (Pampa) 

Nel gruppo che segue intitolato ‘‘ Varie e Frammenti,’’ la sua 
‘‘infrenabile notte’” gli si chiude intorno; egli si perde nella forza 
della sua voce spiegata; si smarrisce nel bianco della sua carta; 
la sua forza liberatrice emigra in regni completamente ermetici 
e intricati, come nei versi fumosi e stranamente concentrici dedi- 
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cati a ‘‘Genova,’’ l’ultima lirica dei Canti Orfici che lo preannun- 
ziano il primo fra i poeti ermetici italiani. 
“Come nell’ali rosse dei fanali 
Bianca e rossa nell’ombra del fanale 
Che bianca e lieve e tremula sali: ... 
Ora di gia nel rosso del fanale 
Era gia l’ombra faticosamente 
Bianca 
Bianca quando nel rosso del fanale 
Bianca lontana faticosamente 
L’eco attonita rise un irreale 
Riso: e che l’eco faticosamente 
E bianca e lieve e attonita sali...” 

L’arte di Campana apre una nuova epoca nella storia della 
poesia contemporanea italiana. In essa convergono tutte le ere- 
dita dei grandi poeti precursori dell’Ottocento. Dal Leopardi la 
conecezione del canto liberatrice e trasformatrice del colore e della 
miseria; dal Carducci il respiro potente, virile di un classico, il 
senso della dignitad umana, la forza morale e risanatrice della 
natura. Dal D’Annunzio |’onda d’immagini, il faseino magico, 
la musicale malineonia. Dal Paseoli il misterioso ritmo dell ’uni- 
verso, il ecosmico. Dino Campana fu il primo dopo i crepuscolari 
e i futuristi ‘‘a sentire con estrema lueidita il miracolo di una 
poesia che si deve vivere continuamente.’” E a capo della lista 
degli uomini nuovi Cardarelli, Ungaretti, Montale, anticipando il 
neo-classicismo di Cardarelli e l’ermetismo di Ungaretti. 

Per i molteplici disordini della sua vita rammenta una lunga 
lista di poétes maudits. Ricordiamo Edgard Allen Poe irrequieto 
e mutevole; Charles Baudelaire boemesco per istinto e ricereatore 
dei piaceri che danno il vino e le droghe voluttarie; Gerard de 
in Oriente e fervido seeuace di 


Nerval viaggiatore in Europa ed 1 
Bacco che di strano contribui a renderlo matto; Paul Verlaine 
finito in un ospedale dopo una esistenza randagia zeppa di sbornie ; 
Arthur Rimbaud ineapace di rimanere due mesi nel medesimo 
Jaogo e ricereatore metodico di ebrezze. Il perenne assillo migra- 
torio rievoeca Kleist e Hélderlin, morto l’uno suicida, |’altro folle; 
e il seeondo—che spesso subordinava la parola al tono e al ritmo— 
autore di Inni Orfici in eui risuonano le voci dell Universo. 
Benché molta parte del volume dei Canti Orfici dove si raccol- 
gono le sue prime poesie complete sia riempita da echi letterari 
(questa é un po’ la storia di tutti i poeti, piccoli e grandi, ai 
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loro inizi), pure il suo prodigioso istinto poetico si libera dalla 
torbida commozione e passa alla serenita del contemplare, catarsi 
nella pura umanita, e vita che si fa verita. I poétes mawdits non- 
compiono mai completamente questo passaggio. Restano immersi 
nell’agitazione passionale, e per quanto si dibattano e si sforzino 
non riescono mai a dare né agli altri né a sé stessi la pura gioia 
poetica. Quindi nulla di francese o di parigino nella sua forma, 
la quale é essenziale o classica, forza organica, non semplice abbel- 
limento. Noi sentiamo nel suo verso e amora pill nella sua prosa 
dove si mostra uno scrittore maturo il suo primitivismo istintivo 
e dionisiaco, il largo respiro italico che ci solleva dal mondo pratico 
e ci trasporta nel mondo ideale, di 14 donde, come Carducci scrisse 
una volta in una lettera, ‘‘in un attimo si abbraccia e si com- 


patisce ]’universo.’’ 

Opere: Canti Orfici I ediz., Ravagli, Marradi, 1914; II ediz., con la giunta 
di altre liriche, a cura di Bino Binazzi, Vallecchi, Firenze, 1928; 
III ediz., con note a cura di Enrico Falqui, Vallecchi, Firenze, 
1942. Inediti raccolti a cura di Enrico Falqui, Vallecchi, Firenze, 
1942. Taccuino a cura di Franco Matacotta, Edizioni Amici della 
Poesia, Fermo (Marche), 1949. 
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A NOTE ON THE THEATRE OF ITALO SVEVO 


Today Italo Svevo is only knewn to us as a novelist, the author 
of Uaa viia, Senilita, and La coscienza di Zeno; in fact, his plays 
constitute an almost unknown chapter of his literary biography and 
lie in almost «complete oblivion. Only three of his plays have been 
published so far, and those in not too easily accessible journals; 
two three-act plays, Un marito’ and L’avventura di Maria’, and 
the tragicomic sketch, /nferiorita’, one of his earliest works, whose 
title is somewhat vague and obscure. We know that Svevo was 
not satisfied at all with even the strongest of these three plays, 
Un marito, especially its third act, which he consistently considered 
revising.“ Another work, Terzetto spezzato, was performed in Rome 
by Bragaglia in April of 1927. It was a one-act play and the critics 
called it ‘‘curioso, originale, interessante.’” 

We know from previously unpublished excerpts from the diary 
of his brother Elio, that his earliest literary activities were devoted 
to the theatre, and his failure in that medium was one of his con- 
stant obsessions and disappointments. Unfortunately, however, we 
ean only learn their titles, for they were never completed and their 
fragments have not been preserved. The following extracts from 
this diary are of unusual interest: 

Dal 10 di questo mese (febbraio dell ’80) Ettore sta sempre scri- 
vendo una commedia in versi martelliani: “Ariosto governatore.” 
Finora ne ha scritto venti rime. Ma é assai tardo in tutto e non so 
quando arrivera a portare alla fine la sua prima opera. Finora non 
ne ha alcuna che sia compiuta. Questa volta perd gli feci firmare 
un’obbligazione nella quale promette che entro il 14 marzo finira 
l’“Ariosto governatore,” altrimenti mi paghera per il corso di tre 
mesi per ogni sigaretta che fuma 10 soldi. 

“13 marzo 1880. Oggi Ettore venne da me e mi disse: “Quell’ob- 
bligazione che ti feci n. 3 io non la posso mantenere. L’ “Ariosto 
governatore” per ora non lo continuo, ma incomincerd un’altra 
commedia di cui ho gia il soggetto: “Il primo amore.” Ma non 
voglio essere costretto a scrivere cosi in fretta. Accordami una 
dilazione.” FE infatti io gli feci sottoscrivere cinque cambiali a 
venti giorni di distanza ricominciando dal 14 marzo, cioé da domani. 
Per scrivere ogni atto ha venti giorni di tempo. 

“18 luglio 1880. Ettore ha incominciato una nuova commedia. La 
precedente non la finira. “Le Roi est mort; vive le Roi!”. Ma 
credo non finira neppur questa.’ 

In a page of auto-criticism also previously unpublished, dated 
February 24, 1881, and entitled ‘‘Storia dei miei lavori’’ Svevo 
discusses his dissatisfaction with three plays which he had at- 
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tempted, the first one of which is the before mentioned Ariosto 
governatore:’’ ...ma come m’inganno il mio desiderio! Non finii 
la prima seena perché fu li che riconobbi l’astrusita e la bruttezza 
dei versi.’’ The second one was called Stonature d’un cuore and 
this is his comment: ‘‘di# questo esiste una scena che mi fe arros- 
sire....’’ The third one was entitled La rigenerazione and again 
he shows his discontent with his work: ‘‘purtroppo ne feci due 
atti e me ne pento. Una cosa che poteva stare in un atto volevo 
forzare in quattro.’” 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Svevo I have recently had the op- 
portunity and privilege to read two extant plays still in manu- 
script: Le teoria del Conte Alberto and Le ire di Giuliano, both of 
which are signed with the pseudonym E. Samigli. Briefly, the plot 
of the first one is as follows. Alberto is a firm believer that good 
traits and fine character are inherited, and he is convinced that 
he should only marry someone whose family tree he has investigated 
very carefully. But as for Ana, he is so much in love with her that 
he becomes engaged to her without making any investigations, for 
her fine features can only be an indication of her noble heritage, 
and so he only makes her head spin by telling her of his theories. 
Nor has he made any investigations in regards to Ana’s father, who 
had been involved in a robbery and later committed suicide, nor 
that the mother, Elvira, had led a rather unconventional life and 
that Ana is really the illegitimate daughter by his best friend. But 
alas .. . Alberto abandons his theories and marries Ana and the 
play ends with the triumph of love. 


In the other play we find a rather cholerie type named Giuliano. 
One day he eannot sufficiently control his temper, and his wife, 
Lucia, runs away and returns to her home. She refuses to go back 
to Giuliano. However, there are many complications: Giuliano is 
very rich and also generous and so the entire family is financially 
tied to him. A brother-in-law owes him money, another relative 
is employed by him, a third one expects a loan. When they learn 
of the domestic quarrel, they all turn against Lucia, who they claim 
is causing the ruination of the family. The ending is a happy one, 
for Giuliano and Lucia really are in love with each other, and so 
she returns to him, although one seriously doubts if his bad humor 


will remain tempered for long. 
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What do these works add to Svevo’s stature as a literary figure? 
Both pieces are pleasant but they can be considered to be no more 
than mere sketches, perhaps for a short story or a novelette. He 
was a dramatist) before he turned to the novel, but in the former 
one could only classify him a dilettante. Svevo did not possess the 
technical training nor was his temperament suited to write drama, 
and although he wanted to practice that form and was preoccupied 
with it throughout his life-time, his own disappointment was more 
than justified. 
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CULTURE HISTORY THROUGH LINGUISTICS 


(On the occasion of V. Bertoldi’s La parola quale testimone 
della storia) 


M°?" linguists and, in particular, historians of language, at 

some stage of their researches, are confronted by the prob- 
lem of integrating a substantial part of their work into eulture 
history. Nearly all enlightened laymen (including students of lit- 
erature and anthropology, to quote two closely related fields), 
after becoming acquainted with content and style of technical 
linguistic monographs, are bound to wonder whether the effort 
involved in the elaborate classification of language material is 
worth spending: does the labor yield commensurate results which, 
on a high level of scholarship, allow or invite fruitful comparison 
with investigations carried out along parallel lines? And can, on 
a distinctly lower plane, the knowledge attained by linguistic in- 
quiry be translated into a generally understandable language, 
stripped of the technical vocabulary familiar to the initiated alone? 
The accuracy of linguistic analysis can be tested only by the spe- 
cialist ; the significance of its general findings may well be within 
the ken of the discerning cultured layman. For one thing, the 
power of the discipline to attract promising workers and thus to 
perpetuate itself through constant renewal of approach and re- 
vision of method depends largely upon the ability of leading 
scholars to bring out effectively its by no means obvious gen- 
eral relevancy.’ 

The urgency of the problem has been recognized in various 
quarters since the beginning of this century, yet the solutions 
suggested until now show no unanimity of opinion. One of the 
reasons for heeding the views of Vittorio Bertoldi is that the 
Italian scholar, after a quarter of a century of detailed word- 
studies noted for their originality and thoroughness, has only 
lately decided to condense his material and to draw some general 
conclusions from it in two separate books apparently grown out of 
lecture courses. In spite of their spontaneous, slightly informal, 
and, upon oceasion, discursive presentation, these books appeal not 
only to the beginning student, but to the liberally educated layman 
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and to the fellow-scholar alike; their titles are Questioni di metodo 
nella linguistica storica (Naples, 1938-39)* and La parola quale 
testimone della storia (Naples: R. Pironti, 1945). The present essay 
is concerned primarily with a discussion of the last book. 


Bertoldi’s unmistakable originality, within the general frame- 
work of recent Italian scholarship, is due not to dogmatic extremism 
or to eccentricity of style, but to consistent emphasis on certain 
types of material and on individual approaches cleverly adapted 
to that material. He is possibly best known for his special compe- 
tence, since his earliest scholarly output, in the history and areal 
distribution (‘‘phytogeography’’) of Mediterranean plants, in con- 
junction with lexical research, rejuvenated by Schuchardt and 
Gilliéron, and with folklore and pharmacology. Hardly less notice- 
able has been his steadily growing interest in substratum influences 
all around the Mediterranean basin ; he coneurs in their exception- 
ally high assessment with numerous Italian students of antiquities 
and with several foreigners, including P. Fouché in France and R. 
Menéndez Pidal in Spain. Some other fundamental assumptions of 
foree in linguistic change, the priority given to lexical units over 
sound units, and the dominant mentalistic slant are shared, pos- 
sibly without a single exception, by all European Romanicists who 
became actively engaged in research after the First World War. 


Bertoldi’s book on the spoken word as a witness to history falls 
into two major parts, of comparable merit, yet of unequal use- 
fulness to the foreign reader. The first part performs approxi- 
mately the same services of initiation and guidance for the Italian 
student as do Dauzat’s and Gamillscheg’s competent introductions 
into linguistic geography for readers from their respective coun- 
tries. Bertoldi, as a true cosmopolitan, does not hesitate to pay 
homage to foreign teachers, to draw liberally on sources of infor- 
mation made available in neighboring countries, nor indeed to 
channel his own research through journals published abroad. As 
ean be expected from an Italian, he is highly qualified to pronounce 
on his own language in all its dialectal ramifications (Sardinian, 
related to Italian through acculturation rather than through 
genetic kinship, is also within the sphere of his closest interests) 
and is abreast of researches carried on by his compatriots such as 
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Terracini, Battisti, Merlo, Ribezzo, Alessio, and Bonfante. French 
has held his attention more consistently than Spanish and Portu- 
guese. Yet his scholarly curiosity, not unlike Ascoli’s, ranges over 
an area much more extensive than that of the highly specialized 
average Romanicist of our time: the indigenous stock of the 
Hispano-Iberian culture in the West and of the Aegean culture 
in the East of the Mediterranean basin mark the high points 
rather than the extreme limits of his interests. Bertoldi’s inde- 
pendence of judgment is visible as he feels entitled politely to dis- 
agree, at least by implication, with Matteo Bartoli’s scheme of fixed 
norms applicable in spatial linguistics, far too rigid for his taste 
(pp. 96-101), without failing to mention that same scholar’s numer- 
ous accomplishments, and he is emphatic in rejecting with Merlo 
his friend W. von Wartburg’s controversial theory of the profound 
influence exerted by the Germanic superstratum on the Romance 
languages. 

Bertoldi’s acknowledged indebtedness is greatest to Schuchardt 
and to Gilliéron (pp. 7-25), among scholars of past generations, 
and, among contemporaries, to Wagner, Jud, and Jaberg, with 
whom he shares keen curiosity about the remote past, extending 
far into prehistory; a sense of reality justifying loving attention 
to concrete detail (and aloofness to abstract reasoning) ; the ability 
of orienting himself in a multitude of cultural environments and 
of grasping the unique complexity and individuality of each eul- 
tural texture; the skill of applying a variety of not easily com- 
patible techniques and of resorting to a wealth of disparate sources 
of information (from carefully excerpted Greek naturalists and 
geographers down to the accurately recorded speech of the humble 
Sardinian shepherd) ; in short, the triple gift of acumen, sensitivity, 
and versatility,’ activated by unusual industriousness and tempered 
by intellectual honesty, lack of bias, and unfailing urbanity of 
tone. I should not have insisted on these characteristics, were it 
not for my belief that the unusual (one may add: increasingly 
‘are) combination of these talents and proclivities alone vouchsafes 
truly outstanding work in linguistic reconstruction. 

It is the second part of the book that is most likely to attract 
the attention of fellow-scholars. The reader here finds, first, a 
scholarly definition and an evocation of the Mediterranean sub- 
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stratum, and second, liberally selected samples of careful re- 
searches, frequently involving the combined efforts of several 
specialists (e. g., the archaeologist, the geographer, the botanist, 
and the philologian), designed to lay bare this oldest stratum of 
occidental culture. When it comes to substratum problems, Ber- 
toldi’s style, for all its scholarly detachment, rises to a pitch of 
lyricism which one may justifiably compare with the warmth of 
Bédier’s discussion of Old French epics or of Menéndez Pidal’s 
impassionate reconstruction of Cid’s Spain. 

It may, at first glance, seem surprising that Romance scholars 
like Fouché, Menéndez Pidal, and Bertoldi should have busied 
themselves with inquiries into remote periods anteceding classical 
Antiquity. Surely, aside from traditional curiosity about hazily 
recognizable contours of primaeval cultural processes (a kind of 
restlessness ultimately traceable to Romanticism) the material at 
hand has activated that special extension of interest.“ The Romance 
dialectologist, concerned with the oral transmission of names of 
plants and animals (particularly those confined to relie areas) ; of 
configurations of soil and terrain; of localities, both oceupied and 
vacant; of rivers (at successive stages of their growth), brooks, 
and swamps; of mountains, glens, caves, and creeks, strikes again 
and again veritable mines of words impenetrable with the means 
of historically known languages. This residue of lexical material] 
diffieult of classification, which cannot under any circumstances 
be ascribed to Graeco-Latin, to the various subsequent superstrata 
(Germanic and Arabie elements), nor, indeed, to inter-Romanic 
borrowirg, is subsumed under the label ‘‘substratum.”’ 

In Romance territory, substratum may be either Indo-European 
(e. g. Celtic in Northern Italy, France, and Portugal; Osean-Um- 
brian, in a compact zone throughout Southern and Central Italy 
and, sporadically, in the Iberian Peninsula; Illyrian in the center 
of the Danubian basin) or else pre-Indo-European. The separa- 
tion of these two last varieties ean be effected by means of compara- 
tive Indo-European analysis. Such lexiea! material as cannot be 
smoothly integrated into any pertinent branch of Indo-European 
is segregated as representing the most archaic type of speech that 
can at present be distilled in the Western world: the Mediter- 
ranean substratum.’ 
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At this juncture, the Romanicist halfway meets the classical 
scholar who, again with the aid of the comparative method, has 
eliminated from the known lexica of Greek and Latin all those 
elements that other Indo-European languages do not possess and 
which, it is plausibly argued, have been absorbed by conquerors 
of Indo-European linguistic background from the population 
originally rooted in Greece and Italy. These two sets of residual 
data (Romance dialect words not attributable to identified an- 
cestral languages; Greek and Latin words which have no equiv- 
alents in other branches of Indo-European, are not likely to have 
been coined spontaneously, and may, on cultural grounds, be re- 
garded as autochthonous) are then pooled and form the basie stock 
of the substratum lexicon.’ To that stock ean be added stray bits 
of information, culled from the writings of travelers, chroniclers, 
and naturalists of late Antiquity, on miscellaneous dated and loecal- 
ized names of places, hills, lakes, persons, deities, and the like.’ 

It is the axiomatic contention of Bertoldi, by no means shared 
by some equally competent and hardly less enthusiastic workers 
like Menéndez Pidal and W. von Wartburg," that the (in part 
fragmentarily, in part vestigially preserved) languages of Iberia, 
Sardinia, Italy, Hellas (including Crete), Anatolia (with an im- 
portant prong on the Italian mainland in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Rome: ancient Etruria), and Libya were intimately 
related, in spite of occasional dialectal cleavage,’ and represented 
one solid block extending from the Atlantic down to the Levant. 
Insular and peninsular Italy would roughly represent the center 
of that block. From the assumed kinship of language Bertoldi 
attempts to build a bridge to the homogeneity of culture, ultimately 
based on similarity of physical environment (climate, vegetation ) 
and primitive material civilization (food, clothing, dwelling), with 
interesting parallels in social structure, e.g. slavery and matri- 
archate. 

Bertoldi’s performance is at its most impressive in the masterful 
contrast of continental European and of coastal Mediterranean 
culture (epitomized pp. 114-117).” At the root of the latter culture 
is the peculiar Mediterranean flora, symbolically represented by 
the olive and the vine. It includes also the rose, the lily, the hya- 
cinth, the daffodil, the mint, and countless aromatic and medicinal 
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plants ; the cypress, the evergreen oak, the pomegranate, the medlar, 
the fig, the quince, the pear, and comparable fruits; moreover, 
plants of flexible structure such as the different species of reeds 
and brooms, used in manufacturing baskets, ropes, and fishing-nets. 
Not only are the names of most of those plants of pre-Indo-Euro- 
pean parentage, but so are a wealth of products and by-products 
extracted from them (though not the names of techniques of grow- 
ing, harvesting, cutting, and pressing them). The elaborate ter- 
minology of viticulture is pre-Indo-European almost in its entirety 
(Lat. acinus, baca, faecenta, lambrusca, rumpus, spionia, talpona). 
It is even possible, with the aid of relic words, to reconstruct an 
earlier stage, preceding organized viticulture, when from the 
berries of the sorb-tree, the arbute-true, the plum-tree, and the 
elder-tree a less civilized generation extracted sourly juices sub- 
jected to fermentation. Similarly, the culture of the olive was 
preceded by the less refined preparation of oily substances, some 
of them used as drugs, from the turpentine-tree, the laurel, the 
cedar, the myrtle, and a shrub with red blossoms called cistus. 

Within the lexical residue so distilled, specialists distinguish 
between the Tyrrhenian substratum, iargely limited to the realms 
of cattleraising and agriculture, and the ineomparably richer 
Aegean substratum, extending to architecture, ceramics, decorative 
arts, religious life, social institutions, commerce, navigation, hous- 
ing, athletics, music, singing, dance, sculpture, and statuary. 
Through the Anatolian prong cutting deep into the Apennine 
Peninsula (Etruria), Italy (and, as a result of the spread of 
Latin, the entire occidental world) partook of the influences of 
both northern branches of the Mediterranean substratum. To these 
must be added a sprinkle of words absorbed from the far-off 
southern and southeastern branches of that substratum, that is, 
from languages spoken at the dawn of history along the northern 
shore of Africa and in the Levant. Gum, ebony, elephant, ivory, 
tunic are some of the none too numerous formations traceable to 
that source. 

While the gross features of archaic Mediterranean culture have 
thus, with endless patience, been pieced together, the startling dis- 
covery was made that possibly the finest traits of the Graeco-Latin 
culture have been contributed by the subjugated nations indigenous, 
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from time immemorial, to the Mediterranean basin rather than by 
the conquerors who swept down from the north on the Balkan 
and the Apennine Peninsulas, bringing with them a rich linguistic 
(Indo-European) heritage, yet a dearth of culture. It is difficult 
to overestimate the importance of these findings, whose reverbera- 
tions may soon be felt in many fields of knowledge and even beyond 
the confines of scholarship. Yet while the general results of the 
segregation of cultural strata cannot easily be assailed, it is never- 
theless true that numerous details of the minute linguistie identifi- 
cation of scattered relics remain quite problematic. Even a seasoned 
worker with marked flair for reality like Bertoldi does not always 
sound as convincing in reconstructing substratum words as he 
does in his admirable studies in the names of plants, herbs, and 
drugs or in the influence of commercial routes and markets on the 
Romance lexicon.” The surgery performed on names of archaic 
place-names and deities, in particular the extraction of suffixes 
from totally obscure formations disseminated over outlying, widely 
separated territories such as Spain and Asia Minor is, for all its 
brillianey, very hazardous. It leaves a necessarily wide margin of 
error, aS a consequence of scant evidence, for which even consum- 
mate skill cannot always compensate in historical disciplines. The 
danger of arbitrary ‘‘rapprochements’’ is the greater if less expe- 
rienced and not nearly so talented workers are entrusted with 
research along these lines. In other words: substratum studies 
should be openly recognized as a risky terrain and should be 
preferably left to accomplished masters like Meillet, Benveniste, 
Jud, and Bertoldi himself. They are no suitable training ground 
for beginners, nor a smooth path for the rank and file of explorers 
to follow, on account of the inherent excessive appeal to imagina- 
tion and the severely limited opportunity of control. As one ob- 
serves the European scene from this side of the Ocean, one notices 
with certain misgivings that substratum research, for the last ten 
years, has in a few countries tended to become a current fashion 
apt to attract precisely the younger workers, depriving them of 
the more rigorous and hardly less exciting training in linguistic 
methodology afforded by studies in the Latin stratum of the 
Romance lexicon, a by no means exhausted mine of solid acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 
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Bertoldi’s repeated insistence on the spiritual nature of lin- 
guistie phenomena, noteworthy in a scholar working with exacti- 
tude in a field bordering on botany and on the history of material 
civilization, calls to mind the controversy in this country between 
mentalists and mechanists which is far from having abated. In 
the heat of the argument, it would seem to some observers, the 
participants have, at times, neglected sizing up precisely what has 
been at stake. At the outset, a mechanistic critic reproached tra- 
ditional continental scholarship with circular thinking: linguistic 
categories, it was claimed, had been set up on the basis of psycho- 
logical distinctions whose existence could not be inferred from 
any ether source but language material itself. This interesting 
observation led to the proposal to sever the ties between linguistics 
and psychology. As a sequel, the conviction grew among mechanists 
that, in general, linguistics would gain in neatness by standing 
on its own feet. The new demand for self-sufficiency was met by 
the rigorous limitation of the domain of linguisties to the study 
of formally classifiable data. Coincidental with the presentation 
of this new set of linguistic postulates was the intensive study, in 
this country, of Indian languages in the synchronic perspective 
(the only one left to scholars in default of reliable earlier records) ; 
growing familiarity with this kind of material, allowing of a single 
approach, and inexplicable neglect of Romance dialectology during 
its decisive formative years have strongly molded the thinking of 
scholars trained in the United States. European linguists, inde- 
pendently, have, in spite of occasional lapses, tended to eliminate 
psychologizing from certain operations, in particular, from the 
structural break-up of sounds and forms. But they have shown 
no signs of agreeing to discard a number of disciplines which, to 
a varying extent, involved the study of meaning, merely because 
facts of meaning did not lend themselves to easy and unequivocal 
classification. Clear-cut classifiability of data, in other words, has 
not been recognized by scholars of European background, some 
of whom are residents of this country at present, as the exclusive 
eriterion in assessing the relative merits (and, implicitly, the claims 
to preferential treatment) of the individual linguistic disciplines. 


Moreover, the powerful surge, in several European countries, 
of a new current in historical linguistics, favoring word-studies 
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over sound-studies and setting off strata beyond the limits fore- 
seen by the neo-grammarians, has made it both necessary and agree- 
able for historians of language to collaborate closely with archsolo- 
gists, ethnologists, also with explorers of ancient art, mythology, 
religion, folklore, and literature, and, along different lines, with 
paleontologists and, especially, with paleobotanists, as follows very 
clearly from Bertoldi’s book (pp. 160-177) and preceding mono- 
graphs; the scantier the linguistic evidence, the greater the need 
for team-work with other specialists. Under these circumstances, 
a policy of isolationism in linguistics was out of the question: co- 
Operation to the widest possible degree with some natural sciences 
and with all branches of humanities was the watchword. 

At this juncture, it would not be wholly incorrect to assert 
that mechanists and mentalists are separated, in practice, not 
nearly so much by the theoretical assumptions underlying their 
researches (since ways and means ean be and, in part, have been 
devised to rephrase statements of one group in a terminology ac- 
ceptable to the opposite group), as by the sharply differing breadth 
of professional interests and the degree of codperation with other 
rapidly advancing branches of knowledge. The question arises 
whether the concessions made by mechanists for the sake of exacti- 
tude and in their quest for more and more stringent classification 
of forms have not been excessive as these scholars seem to have 
abandoned many stretches of territory bordering on culture history. 
In this respect, mentalists, in their aspirations and the potentiality 
of their work (though not necessarily in actual performance) show 
a distinct margin over their opponents and stand the better chances 
of prevailing if they agree to benefit from many experiences of 
the serupulous mechanistie school. 

While the stress in linguistie research abroad on tangibles such 
as names of plants and manufactured goods has led to many fresh 
insights into the early stages of material civilization and has re- 
fined methods of analysis, it would be unwise to allow other, equally 
legitimate avenues of approach to be crowded out entirely by 
studies of the ‘‘ Wérter wnd Sachen’’ type based on cartography. 
For one matter, lexicology in Europe has viduly detracted at- 
tention from morphology, in its broadest acceptation, and from 
syntax and has left scholars unprepared in the face of entirely 
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new problems raised by structural linguistics. Moreover, as a result 
of current preferences substantives have disproportionately often 
been in the focus of interest. True, in studying adjectives and 
verbs, to say nothing of connectives, the linguist can no longer 
count on the support of auxiliary sciences dealing with coins, tombs, 
vases, or ancient place-names. Yet, precisely for the mentalistically 
oriented scholar, few word categories are as rich in precious in- 
dications as are adjectives and verbs; they, too, are witnesses to 
culture history and disclose many visions that have haunted man’s 
imagination. In the absence of palpable collateral material such 
as is usually available for the names of tools, containers, and pieces 
of furniture, the scholar must here fall back on purely linguistic 
analysis: he must attempt to assemble an exceptionally rich col- 
lection of congeners, variants, and derivatives of the word under 
study, to reéxamine rigorously earlier hypotheses attaching to 
these data, and, in his search for a definitive solution, to follow 
any clue that the study of sounds, formatives, and images may 
yield. Refinement of purely linguistic means of analysis, where 
codperation with neighboring disciplines is dispensable or impos- 
sible, is bound to buttress the position of linguistics and make its 
contribution to general knowledge, on other occasions, the more 
worthy of esteem. European Romanicists of the last two genera- 
tions, as a consequence of their concentration on certain types of 
problems suggested by Gilliéron and his immediate followers, have 
in this respect conceivably fallen short of exhausting all possibili- 
ties. The discovery of invaluable, previously untapped sources of 
information (toponymy, hydronomy, orography, anthroponymy, 
which, for the pagan period, includes also names of deities, elfs, 
and imps) and the manipulation of new tools of research (especi- 
ally maps of linguistic atlases and pictorial representation of ob- 
jects in sketches and photographs), requiring novel techniques of 
field-work, have aroused such a wave of enthusiasm among con- 
tinental explorers as to have caused temporary neglect of several 
operations of considerable intrinsic importance both for linguistic 
theory and for the solution of concrete problems of language his- 
tory. Inadequate attention, for instance, has, in some quarters, been 
paid to the configuration of word-families. The processes involving 
regressive derivation and the shift of former centers of word- 
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families to the periphery await systematic inquiry, as do modifi- 
cations spreading from derivatives to primitives, not unlike diseases 
which propagate from a limb directly affected to the central organs 
of the body. It is perhaps no mere coincidence that these and sim- 
ilar phenomena, inherently no less significant than the much-de- 
bated clashes of homonyms aud word-blends, have with increasing 
frequency been observed and accurately recorded on this side of the 
Atlantic, preéminently by students of languages for which no lin- 
guistie atlases are readily available. 

Still other contrasts become perceptible between the trends of 
research on both sides of the Atlantic, among scholars equally in- 
clined to blend linguisties with culture history. The Europeans’ 
pronounced interest in prehistoric strata of the lexicon inevitably 
threatens to increase the number of hypothetical bases; the prev- 
alent feeling here is that the time has arrived to bend every pos- 
sible effort toward reducing the number of unattested recon- 
structions to the barest minimum, a goal most easily attainable by 
concentrating on Romance formations of Graeco-Latin provenience. 

The widely awakened interest in structural analysis allows us 
to anticipate the revival of an invigorated historical phonology, 
almost entirely eclipsed in Europe since the aging Meyer-Liibke’s 
monographs. Menéndez Pidal’s selective approach to phonology in 
his Origenes del espanol (1926), with detailed discussion of a lim- 
ited number of relevant features in which Castilian, for historical 
reasons, characteristically disagrees with the surrounding dialects, 
has been universally applauded, but, unfortunately, not followed 
by an appreciable series of comparable inquiries. Yet lately, 
phonemic inquiries (selective, on structural rather than on his- 
toric grounds) into French and Spanish, in the diachronic per- 
spective, have been made by at least five scholars, of widely 
different background, who, at present, are residents of this country. 
The traditionally neglected study of secondary medial consonant 
groups has been resumed in conjunction with inquiries into the 
syncope of intertonic vowels and the sonantization of surds: that 
reputedly unattractive chapter of historical phonology gains in 
interest as soon as the main effort is directed toward determining 
the historical sources of a given cluster in the modern language. 
The sharp change in the perspective aids in clarifying much-be- 
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labored etymological problems and brings into visible relief the 
convergence of numerous ancient combinations of consonants and 
vowels upon a single modern group, which emerges from the com- 
plex process as a characteristic of a wholly new linguistic system: 
that of a Romance language as opposed to Latin. Again with 
purely linguistic means, repeated revisions have been made of the 
frontier-line between phonology and morphology, with numerous 
corrections in favor of the latter domain. In short, language 
studies have immeasurably gained from codperation with other 
branches of knowledge, but linguistics has simultaneously advanced 
in yet other directions, as Bertoldi might well have pointed out; 
the indirect contribution to culture history from these independent 
sources of strictly linguistic research, without support from neigh- 
boring disciplines, is, of course, doubly valuable, since it is based 
on a set of new data, excluding circular argument. 

Bertoldi’s book, then, shows some of the most notable advances 
of European scholarship between the two World Wars and leads 
the reader to the very border-line of knowledge in reconstructing 
archaic strata of lexicon and culture, where, through scarcity of 
documentation, hypotheses become increasingly tempting and, one 
may add, increasingly bold. No reader will peruse this serious, yet 
charmingly written book without distinct benefit ; but some readers 
are likely to ask themselves whether, with the application and 
constant refinement of Sechuchardt’s and Guilliéron’s principles, 
so brilliantly practised by the author over almost three decades, 
the possibilities of historical reconstruction and, indirectly, of lin- 
guists’ contributions to culture history, are actually exhausted. 
Even as searcity of relics in the Mediterranean substratum has 
only sharpened the ingenuity of explorers, so the indefinitely 
postponed publication of some linguistic atlases, lamented by every- 
body concerned, nevertheless, by deflecting the attention of scholars 
from accepted novel practices, may yet enrich the existing body 
of methodology by operations new or not adequately developed in 
neighboring fields. If Romance studies in Europe and America 
are not likely to follow exactly parallel lines, this situation, in the 
long run, may be beneficial rather than detrimental, provided the 
results of the differently planned researches are mutually sup- 
plementary. The odds are that, in the next few years, the vicis- 
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situdes of individual words (the genre of ‘‘ word biography’’), with 
dual reference to the colorful outside world and to the mentality 
of speakers, will continue to receive full attention in Europe, 
whereas on this side of the Ocean considerable time will be devoted 
to the recognition of sounds, formatives, words, sequences of words, 
and languages tied together by systems, with due regard for the 
margin of liberty in individual developments. 
YAKOV MALKIEL 


University of California (Berkeley) 


1The terms “significance” and “relevancy” are here used on purpose, 
since “usefulness” might suggest the inopportune connotation of aiding 
students in the acquisition of applied knowledge. 

*A revised edition of that work, published at the height of the war, 
is not accessible to me. The first chapters of the two books, devoted to 
the foundation of linguistic geography by Gilliéron and to Schuchardt’s 
controversy with the neogrammarians, are almost identical. Yet the bulk 
of the Questioni di metodo is taken up by inquiries into the diffusion 
of Romance words and into the stratification of the Latin lexicon, 
whereas in La parola quale testimone della storia Bertoldi is preéminently 
concerned with the archaic layers of occidental languages, social insti- 
tutions, and material civilization. 

*In contrast to his Swiss and German friends, Bertoldi excels in 
coérdinating widely dispersed written records rather than in eliciting 
desirable responses from the lips of untutored native speakers. His 
way of working is essentially that of a philologist engrossed in reading, 
not that of an explorer attached to his field, like F. Kriiger and G. Rohlfs. 

‘Theoretically, Bertoldi concedes that the study of the incipient stage 
of word-histories, for all the temptation inherent in the distant and the 
unknown, may not invariably yield as precious fruits as do studies of 
more clearly recognizable subsequent modifications (pp. 10-11). In prac- 
tice, however, most of his own research, whether scattered in articles 
or assembled in books, is genetic. In a way, the title of the book under 
consideration is a misnomer: language is here envisaged not as a testi- 
mony to controllable historical events, but as a precious bit of evidence, 
helping to remove the veil from prehistory. 

*The word “branch” is here employed in its loose colloquial sense, 
without prejudging the pending issue of the applicability to language 
families of the simile of genealogical trees. 

* A few concrete features of the archaic Mediterranean languages have 
now been established through the efforts of Bertoldi and other workers 
who have attempted to isolate substratum words. The dominant vowel 
seems to have been a; f- and r- were absent or almost absent from among 
the initial consonants; the typical syllable comprised a simple consonant 
and a short vowel; suffixes were used profusely to indicate locality or 
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‘In handling with equal competence material accessible in part to 
professional classicists, in part to trained Romanicists, Bertoldi reaps an 
enviable benefit from his schooling in Italy where Romance and Indo- 
European studies have at no time been separated nearly so rigorously 
as in most other countries. The beginning student of philology in Italy 
is so well equipped with knowledge of both ancient and modern lan- 
guages as to be able, from the start of his university career, to take up 
research in widely separated fields, a goal rarely attainable in those 
parts of the world which have veered away from humanistic tradition. 
As a result, a surprisingly broad range of interests is visible in the 
teaching and in the scholarly output of Italian university professors. 

*Thus, in recent writings, Menéndez Pidal and Wartburg roughly 
coincide in deducting from the Iberian stock of Spanish and Basque such 
lexical elements as are also found in the Alpine or the Apennine zones, 
on the assumption that the Iberians, of North African provenience (to 
judge by cognate Berber words), are not known at any time to have 
advanced beyond Aquitania on their march across the Pyrenees. Wart- 
burg, using in part Bertoldi’s own monographs, draws quite different 
conclusions from the coincidence, e.g., of Alpine rugia with Old Iberian 
arrugia, transmitted by Pliny. 

*°Cf. the mild discrepancy of Aeiguy and lilium ‘lily,’ otxov and ficus 
‘fig,’ &moc and pirus ‘pear.’ There are cases in which no close kinship 
between the Aegean and the Tyrrhenian cultures can be inferred from 
pairs of Greek and Latin synonyms: agivoc and iler ‘evergreen oak.’ 
doxdiatos and genista ‘broom,’ oyoivoc ana scirpus ‘rush.’ Then again, 
Latin has not infrequently absorbed Aegean words through the instru- 
mentality of Greek, such as absinthium, dictamnus, narcissus, cytisus, 
mespilum. 

*The ancient Mediterranean culture was primarily coastal, that is, 
most typically represented in islands, peninsulas, along the coast-lines 
and in the respective hinterlands; yet, in spite of the importance of 
navigation for its spread and the continued maintenance of close rela- 
tions between distant points, it was fundamentally terrestrial rather than 
maritime. In this it differs from the later Mediterranean culture cen- 
tered in the harbors and the fleets of merchant ships, as studied by 
Vidos, Deanovié, H. and K. Kahane, and Corominas. The pivotal position 
of Italy in the configuration of both cultures is evident. 

™ Some of the best of those studies are summarized in Bertoldi’s 
Questioni di metodo nella linguistica storica. 
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REVIEWS 


GIUSEPPE ZopP1: Dove Nascono I Fiumi. Romanzo, Editore Vallecchi, 

Firenze, 1949, 381 pagine. 

Quasi dimenticati dal resto dell’umanita, sperduti tra l’immensita 
delle vette nevose, vivono i montanari delle Alpi. BE 1A che nascono i 
fiumi, da quei perenni ghiacciai, @ 1&4 che l’uomo, il nano, sostiene una 
lotta immane contro i giganti, le Alpi, per l’esistenza, per la vita. 

Animato da un desiderio di benessere, per scacciar via quella miser- 
jaccia che come un’ombra nera l’ha sempre fedelmente seguito, Camillo, 
il protagonista del romanzo, affitta un alpe “In co del mondo,” sovrastato 
dal Corno Bianco, a duemila metri d’altezza, dove la morte i| @ sempre 

agguato. 

Ma quest’affare non é@ pili fruttusoso di quello dei lupini di Padron 
"Ntoni, e se il mare nero e burrascoso ha ingoiato la Provvidenza, i lupini 
e Bastianazzo, qui la montagna ha uccisi i due figli di Camillo, con quella 
sua legge tragica, ma inesorabile. 

E invero, questo romanzo dello Zoppi, per la tragicita delle vicissitudini 
dei suoi personaggi, per l’umanita profonda di cui @ tutto pervaso, per 
l’oggettivita della narrazione, ci fa spesso pensare ai Malavoglia del Verga. 
Come le sciagure si susseguono una dopo l’altra, e si riversano sulla 
“Casa del Nespolo,” cosi sulla piccola bianca “Casa dei Morti.” 

Camillo é rotto in due dal peso delle sventure, pare che tocchi la terra 
col dorso curvo, sotto il peso degli anni, e sente dura, lancinante, pro- 
fonda pit che mai, nella sua anima e nella sua carne, la trafiftura della 
sua disfatta. 

Nondimeno il lettore @ preso dal fascino delle Alpi, delle altezze, che 
innaizano anche l’anima, e tra lo scroscio dei torrenti schiumosi, bianchi, 
sinistri, c’@ pure con il tintinnio dei campani, i fiori di soldanella, la 
luce vivida, e l’aria fresca, un’atmosfera di gioia e di pace. Solo Camillo, 
al buio nelle sue notti insonni @ come un naufrago gettato dalle onde 
sulla riva. 

Nessuno meglio dello Zoppi avrebbe potuto darci una rappresentazione 
pitti viva, pil) maestosa, pill vera della vita dell’Alpe. Nato a Broglio in 
Canton Ticins, vissuto tra i pastori, esperto conoscitore della montagna, 
il Nostro riesce a comunicarci il fascino di quei Ciclopi secolari che sono 
le Alpi, da cui si generano i fiumi “queste grandi vene, senza cui la 
terra morre be.” 

E su tutto e su tutti scende la parola consolatrice di Don Paolo, il 
Parroco del villaggio, che ha sempre delle parole di conforto, degli am- 
maestramenti cristiani di perdono e di rassegnazione da dare a quelle 
povere anime desolate che si radunano a pregare nella chiesetta di 
Roverasca. Ma esse non sono le sole a patire: giungono d’O!tralpe laceri, 
consunti, i profughi dell’ultima guerra, vengono dall’Italia, e le casu- 
pole, le stalle, il vecchio portone di larice della chiesetta, si aprono per 
accogliere questi altri infelici, questi fratelli martoriati, costretti ad 
abbandonare la patria. 

“Credevamo che il dolore fosse il pane di questi poveri montanari, di 
Camillo e degli altri come lui; ora vediamo che é il pane del mondo. Come 
qui, cosi in centemila altri luoghi, al Nord e al Sud, a Oriente e a 
Occidente su tutta la terra.” (p. 321) 

Ma come il sole fa capolino di tra ie nubi che si diradano dopo un 
tremendo uragano, cosi un alito d’amore, un nuovo soffio di vita entra 
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con la benedizione del Signore nella “casetta dei Morti,” perché Dio 
ama la vita. A Rosa, l’unica supersitite della famiglia di Camillo, é 
nato un bimbo! Mentre le voci dei maligni susurrano che il vento 
spazzera via anche questo nanerottolo, le campane del villaggio suonano 
con squilli festosi, che riecheggiano per monti e per valli, annunziando 
che un uomo é nato: a soffrire, ad amare. 

Pare che quest’annunzio di vita sia accolto anche da coloro che se 
ne sono andati e che non torneranno mai pil. Lo sente Gino, sepolto nei 
ghiacciai di Lago Scuro, e la terra tutta ne esulta.... 

I] romanzo si chiude con la visione consolatrice e serena dell’affac- 
ciarsi di questa nuova vita sul triste e doloroso passato. La descrizione 
che ce ne fa lo Zoppi @ piana, limpida come le acque cristalline dei fiumi, 
nei giorni pit belli di primavera, che scorrono liete, quasi scherzose, 
spruzzando qua e 1a le rocce nude, inospitali. 

Non mancano passi d’intonazione virgiliana nelle descrizioni del 
gregge al pascolo di Poggio Allegro, dove le bestie pare siano unite agli 
uomini da una solidarieta quasi misteriosa. 

Non a torto possiamo dire che della nuova fioritura della prosa 
narrativa italiana contemporanea Dove Nascono I Fiumi @ uno degli 
esempi migliori, per i pregi di lingua e di stile, per la concezione di vita 


profondamente cristiana. 
JOSEPHINE PIA SCHIZZANO 


University of California, Berkeley 


THE SYMBOLIC PERSONS IN THE MASQUES OF BEN Jonson. By Allan H. 
Gilbert, Duke University Press, Durham, North Carolina, 1948. Pp. 


xii+ 296, 71 illustrations. 

Of the tastes of King James’ court Prof. Marco Mincoff writes in an 
essay on The Social Background of Beaumont and Fletcher contributed 
to the English Miscellany whose first volume has been published in Rome 


in May 1950: 
Its tastes were meinly frivolous, and it found its chief delights in 
magnificent shows and spectacles. The pleasure in legitimate drama 
paled before the splendid masques in which the queen and her ladies 
themselves took part. Enormous sums of money were spent in 
staging these entertainments, and though the texts provided by Ben 
Jonson and other poets of the day often showed high literary 
merits, the court made it abundantly clear from the side it took at 
a somewhat later date in the quarrel between Jonson and Inigo 
Jones, that it considered the designer and decorator more essential 
to the success of the performance than the poet. Indeed it is hard 
to blame them, for even now, reading those moribund scenarios, the 
lavish descriptions of the settings and costumes contributes per- 
haps more to the pleasure than the poetry itself, when the pictures 
of the groves and temples wake once more to dim visionary life, the 
fantastic rocks that split asunder to disclose gods and goddesses 
seated on their burnished thrones, or the enormous scallop shell 
borne across the waves by tritons and strange sea-monsters with the 
queens of Jonson’s first masque, swathed all in black velvet, lying 
in their bed of pearl. 
No wonder, therefore, that Prof. Gilbert has been able to make a 
readable and enjoyable book out of what at first sight appears a mere 
dictionary of allegorical figures, each one provided with a list of sources 
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and, possibly, an illustration. The texts of the descriptions are occasion- 
ally much more elaborate than in Ripa’s famous /conologia from which 
they are mostly derived; indeed, they have here and there an intricacy 
which could not be better defined than with the adjective invented by 
that theorist of mannerisms, Lomazzo: serpentinato, serpent-like. Take 
for instance the gorgeous description of the costume of Truth in 
Hymenaei: 

Vpon her head she weares a crowne of starres, 

Through which her orient hayre waues to her wast... 
There are twenty-five lines of it; but poetry has little to add to a charm 
which is mostly conveyed by the sheer wealth of precious and showy 
materials: lists of articles of clothing which need only a little touch to 
become such a poem as Herrick’s Delight in Disorder: <A sweet disorder 
in the dress Kindles in clothes a wantonness: A lawn about the shoulders 
thrown ...y In a Florentine procession of 1584 (as is well known 
costumes designed for the feasts of the Medicean court were frequently 
copied for the English masques) there appeared six Amazons: 


Havevano in capo un elmetto scompartito con lavori d’oro, e d’ar- 
gento, dal quale apparivano fuori e capelli delle Donne, e sopra di 
esso erano una ricca sopravesta di raso incarnatino tutta ripiena 
di trine d’oro, dalla quale pendeva un succinto di velo bianco con 
frange d’oro, e sotto erano le falde di velluto turchino guernite di 
trine d’argento, e ricamate di varie gioie appié quali appariva una 
sottana di tela d’oro traforata tutta da vili d’argento, e dreto alle 
spalle si vedeva un ricco mantelletto d’arricciato pagonazzo, e d’oro, 
soppannato di tocca d’ariento fornito con lunghi cerri d’argento, 
pendeva loro dal fianco la scimatarra con cintura di velluto verde 
guernita d’argento e gioie, e nella man destra havevano una lunga 
zagaglia, nella sinistra uno scudo in forma di Luna (che fu questa 
maniere di scudi propria di queste Donne), e quel che accrebbe 
mirabilmente la vaghezza di queste Maschere erano i veli d’oro, e 
d’argento, che pendevano loro dalla parte di dreto dell’elmo, 
dell’una, e l’altra spalla, e dalla cintura. 


Such descriptions of clothes and elaborate headdresses convey the very 
spirit of manierismo, and perhaps it is this last word rather than 
“baroque” that should have been used in the survey of Prof. Gilbert's 
book printed on the flap of the dust-jacket: git is an introduction to the 
allegorical figures in all baroque painting and sculpturey. Of course 
Ripa’s Iconologia was also a storehouse of symbols for the baroque 
artists, as Emile Male has shown, but when we read Ripa’s description 
of Fraud, for instance, we think immediately of one of the figures at 
the back of Venus and Cupid in Bronzino’s painting at the National 
Gallery, London, that beautiful young woman with eagle’s feet and 
scorpion’s tail, who, we know, conceals from us her second, ugly face. 
Not infrequently Jonson appears to adapt the Jconologia freely, adding 
what suits him and omitting features; occasionally Inigo Jones substi- 
tutes an attribute: for instance the thorns which, according to Ripa, 
Jealously holds in her hand become in Inigo’s drawing a girdle. But on 
the whole a source can always be found for the most fantastic costumes 
and the most puzzling paraphernalia, and Prof. Gilbert, with his patient 
and fortunate research, has greatly contributed to our acquaintance of 
the culture and the ways of thought of that fascinating period. 
University of Rome MARIO PRAZ 
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LETTERE BELLE: Manuale storico-antologico di Letteratura Italiana. A 
cura di Luigi Piccioni e Virginia Ragazzoni. Torino, Paravia, 1949. 2 v. 


Ai vari colleghi, che insegnano letteratura italiana nei “Colleges” e 
nelle Universita degli Stati Uniti, sara d’interesse la notizia della pub- 
blicazione in Italia del su citato testo di carattere informativo ed anto- 
logico di molto valore. 

Il primo volume contiene ventidue capitoli, e va dalle origini della 
nostra letteratura alla fine del seicento. Il secondo volume contiene i 
capitoli ventitré—quarantuno, e va dal settecento ai nostri giorni. 

Questa divisione in due parti si presta molto bene allo svolgimento 
del programma completo di un corso in due semestri consecutivi, secondo 
il calendario scolastico che si segue negli Stati Uniti in quasi tutte le 
scuole superiori, ed in quelle di altro tipo. 

La ripartizione cronologica del materiale d’insegnamento @é, in tal 
modo, resa pill facile agl’Insegnanti; e gli alunni pure ne potranno 
derivare un gran vantaggio, perché entro un anno di studio essi avranno 
una chiara e generale conoscenza della vita letteraria d’Italia, degli 
autori, delle loro opere, ed anche di molti fatti, connessi strettamente 
con la produzione dei vari secoli. 

Al valore pratico de] manuale si unisce il valore culturale dei vari 
capitoli, che precedono la citazione degli esemplari degli scriftori. Il 
materiale informativo si fonde con un’esposizione sommaria di varie 
notizie storiche, che, secondo l’opinione degli Autori; “Tende a dare 
della nostra letteratura, e dei suoi sviluppi, e delle sue caratteristiche, un 
concetto soprattutto chiaro ed esatto; si che la storia conforti e avvalori 
lo studio degli scrittori pil rappresentativi che ad essa appartengono, e 
questi, a loro volta, diano a quella storia la vita e il colore, che la 
rendano interessante e piacevole.” 

A complemento della parte introduttiva si ha alla fine d’ogni capitolo 
un’ottima bibliografia, che pud servire agli studenti per ulteriore lavoro 
di ricerca e di studio. re 

I passi degli scrittori citati sono scelti in base alle edizioni pid 
accreditate, e ne danno la migliore lezione, che vien poi corroborata ed 
arricchita da molte annotazioni, poste al fondo di ogni pagina. 


Come appendice al primo volume si trova una notevole raccolta di 
nozioni essenziali di metrica, anch’essa ottima guida agli studenti nel- 
l’interpretazione della forma dei versi citati e nello studio della creazione 
poetica in generale. 

L’elemento di prosa non é trascurato nella scelta delle opere degli 
scrittori: e il tutto, presentato in forma antologica, @ equamente 
distribuito. 

Peccato che gli Autori non abbiano esteso l’ultimo capitolo, che tratta 
della letteratura contemporanea, ad includere almeno i piii importanti 
scrittori dei recenti periodi dell’ante e del dopoguerra, dato che il testo 
é stato pubblicato nel marzo del 1949! 

Ma forse tale materiale sara presentato in pubblicazioni successive, 
che si leggeranno con interesse, pari a quello che ha accompagnato la 


waa 


lettura del testo presente. 
Rina CIANCAGLINI 


Universitu ef California—(Los Angeles) 
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DUES FOR 1951 


Dues for the year 1951 are now payable. You will be of substantial 
help to the Association, and earn the secretary’s special gratitude, if 
you send your remittance now and save him the trouble of billing you 
later. Regular membership $3.00, sustaining membership $5.00. Make 
checks payable to AATI. 


FALL ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN 


A sample check on enrollment in Italian in the colleges shows that 
the University of California at Berkeley still continues to lead in the 
number of students of la bella lingua del si with a total of 535. Hunter 
College comes next with 378, followed by Columbia University with 371, 
Boston University with 227, the University of California at Los Angeles 
with 185, the College of the City of New York with 180, Brooklyn Col- 
lege with 156, and the University of Michigan with 104. Enrollment 
in some of the other schools is as follows: Brown 40, Harvard 77, John 
Carroll 68, Miami University (Coral Gables) 75, Northwestern 64. Ohio 
State 51, Univ. of Pennsylvania 77, Rutgers 61, Smith 45, Syracuse 60, 
Texas 31, Wellesley 60, Wisconsin 60, Yale 66. As compared with last 
year two-thirds of these institutions point to an increase while about 
one-third show a loss. The drop in general college attendance partially 
accounts for some of our casualties. In the high schools of New York 
City the enrollment is now 9,944 as against 10,419 during the last term, 
Italian still holding third place among the foreign languages. Dr. 
Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages reports that this is “due to the 
transition from term to annual promotion in the junior high schools.” 
The situation, which is neither too good nor too bad, calls for a con- 
tinuance of our efforts to improve it wherever it is possible. 


TEACHING ASSISTANTS IN ITALIAN 


For the Spring Semester the Department of Italian at the University 
of California (Berkeley) will be able to use at least two teaching as- 
sistants. Applicants should have a B.A. or an M.A. (not a Ph.D. or its 
equivalent) and they should be willing and capable of doing graduate 
work in the Romance field, including the teaching of two elementary 
classes in Italian. Salary will be $1,600.00 per year. Qualified persons 
are requested to communicate with Prof. M. De Filippis, chairman of 
the department. 


PROFESSOR BOSANO IS HONORED 


At the Commencement Exercises of the Middlebury College Summer 
Language School on August, 14 our beloved colleague, Gabriella Bosano, 
was given the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. She founded the 
Italian Summer School at Middlebury. We rejoice with her in the signal 
honor which she has received, a fitting reward for her many years of 
unselfish dedication to the cause of Italian culture in the United States. 
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FUNDS FOR ITALICA 


Italica has been the co-beneficiary at a festa sponsored recently by 
Eden Sarot (Seton Hall) to the extent of $210.12. We sincerely appreci- 
ate this most unselfish gesture on the part of our good colleague. 


THE TWO-JOURNAL PLAN 


Together with the other AATS our Association is a member of the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Association devoted 
to the interests of all those concerned with modern language instruction 
in this country. The Executive Committee of the NFMLTA, at its annual 
meeting last December urged that all teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guages subscribe to the Modern Language Journal, the organ of the 
NFMLTA, together with the Journal of their own Association. 

We are heartily in favor of this plan. The MLJ supplements the 
material in our /talica through its wealth of information on teaching 
methods and language problems, and it is, therefore, well worth the 
annual three dollar subscription which it entails. Moreover, it is a 
part of our duty as teachers to support those organizations which are 
helping us and are fighting our cause, as is the case of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers. If you are not acquainted with 
the MLJ its Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., will be glad to send you a sample copy. If you are 
acquainted with it but have not as yet subscribed we hope that you will 
send Mr. Pitcher a $3.00 check, the cost of a year’s subscription. It is 
a safe investment. 


A MANZONI BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Last year, under the auspices of the Casa del Manzoni in Milan, 
Prof. Fausto Ghisalberti published his Critica Manzoniana d’un Decen- 
nio: Bibliografia delle Pubblicazioni Acquisite alla Raccolta Treccani 
degli Alfieri dal 1939 al 1948. It is arranged under five headings: 1) 
L’uomo e il poeta. 2) Poesie e tragedie. 3) I Promessi Sposi. 4) ai 
Pensiero. 5) La Vita e la Fortuna. Each of these headings has a num- 
ber of related subdivisions. All of the many items receive a generous 
and lucid commentary which furnishes a ready orientation on the subject 
of interest. To students of Manzoni the work is a tool which no one 
should neglect. The cost of the 355-page, large format volume, is 


2,200 lire. 
LETTERATURE MODERNE 


In June the first number of a new review devoted to modern litera- 
tures made its appearance. It is Letterature Moderne; Rivista di Varia 
Umanita, edited by Francesco Flora and printed under the auspices of 
the Universita Bocconi by Malfasi (Milan). Foreign subscription is 2,500 
lire a year. The number contains the following articles: La ‘Hypnero- 
tomachia Poliphili’ by Croce, Sémantique et Sociologie: l’avatar moderne 
du ‘bourgeois’ by F. Baldensperger, Umanesimo by F. Flora, Stendhal 
1950 by M. Bonfantini, Uber Hofmannthals Erzaéhlung: Dia Frau ohne 
Schatten by R. Borchardt, Werfel Postumo: La Stella dei non Nati by 
E. Rosenfeld and Theologumena by Werfel, I Fratelli Folengo e la 
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Spagna by C. Cordié, La Vocalita nella Musica Italiana da Palestrina a 
Monteverdi by L. Ronga, Come conobbi Benedetto Croce by F. Niccolini, 
and various note, rassegne, and recensioni. We wish this new publica- 
tion a successful and lengthy existence. 


EDIZIONI DI STORIA E LETTERATURA 


We call the attention of our readers to the valuable series by this 
title edited by A. Schiaffini and G. de Luca. Among the volumes already 
printed are B. Nardi, Nel Mondo di Dante; R. Ciampini, Studi e Ricerche 
sul Tommaseo; M. Praz, Ricerche Anglo-Italiane; G. Billanovich, 
Restauri Boccacceschi; A. Monteverdi, Saggi Neolatini: U. Mariani, Il 
Petrarca e gli Agostiniani; G. Billanovich, Petrarca Letterato; H. Jedin, 
Das Konzil von Trient; F. Nicolini, Commento Storico alla Seconda 
Scienza Nuova, I, II; R. Weiss, Il Primo Secolo dell’Umanesimo: id. 
Un Inedito Petrarchesco ... Trionfo della Fame. These are books which 
should form a part of the Italian collection in our college libraries. The 
firm: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, is located at Via Lancellotti, 


18, Rome. 
FULBRIGHT GRANTS 


The following colleagues have been given Fulbright Grants for 1950-51 
—Robert A. Hall, Jr. (Cornell) at present teaching a course in Iinguistics 
at the Istituto di Glottologia of the University of Rome; Edward William- 
son (Hopkins), Salvatore Castiglione (Yale), who, on returning will be- 
come Associate Prof. at the Georgetown University: Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics, and Hamilton A. Mathes (Tufts. To all, 
congratulations and good luck. 


PERSONALIA 


John R. Gottardi has been chosen as chairman of the Dept. of Foreign 
Languages at the University of Nevada. 

J. E. Shaw (Toronto) is replacing E. Williamson at Johns Hopkins 
for the present school year. 

Jules Alciatore has been promoted to a full professorship at the 
University of Georgia. 

R. U. Pane has been promoted to an Associate Professorship at Rutgers. 

Eva Maria Jung (Notre Dame) is now teaching at Georgetown Univ. 

Margherita Morreale (Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia) has trans- 
ferred to a teaching position at Catholic University. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Borghini, Vittorio. Poesia e Letteratura nei Poemi di Lope de Vega. 
Genova, Societa Cooperativa Italiana Autori, 1949. 

Capocci, Valentina. Genio e Mestiere: Shakespeare e la Commedia del- 
l’Arte. Bari, Laterza, 1950. 

Caputi, Vincenzo. Amanita. Ausonia, 1950. (verses) 

Mochi, Alberto. Civilta: i Termini di una Crisi. Roma, Universale di 
Roma, n.d. 

Mochi, Alberto. Oriente Comunista e Federazione Europea. Firenze, La 


Nuova Italia, 1950. 
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Obertello, Alfredo. Madrigali Italiani in Inghilterra. Storia Critica, 
Testi. Milano, Bompiani, 1949. 


Pensato-Capitanio, Angela. Liriche. Milano-Roma, Gastaldi, 1950. 


Romani, George T. The Neapolitan Revolution of 1820-1821. Evanston, 
Northwestern University Press, 1950. 


Scivoletto, Nino. Fra Salimbene da Parma e la Storia Politica e Reli- 
giosa del Secolo Decimoterzo. Bari, Laterza, 1950. 


Segura, Juan de. Processo de Cartas de Amores. A Critical and An- 
notated Edition of this First Epistolary Novel (1548), together with 
an English Translation. By Edwin B. Place, Evanston, Northwestern 


Univ. Press, 1950. 


Sodalitas Erasmiana. 


I. Il Valore Universale dell’Umanesimo. Atti della 


Riunione Costitutiva. Roma 20-23 sett. 1949. Napoli, R. Pironti, 1949. 


Spenser, E. The Shepheardes Calender. Testo Illustrato con le Dodici 
Xilografie Originali. Versione col Testo a Fronte. Introduzione e 
note di Anna Maria Crind. Firenze, Sansoni, 1950. 


Tusiani, Giuseppe. 
Venetia Press, 1950. 
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The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 


HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
year. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 
GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and book for review should be addressed to the Editor. 











‘‘The vutstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by JuLio pet Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 
“Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $3.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $3.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 

NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 
30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 




















For Language Students 


INTERMEDIATE 
READINGS IN 
FRENCH PROSE 


By Alfred Galpin 
and E. E. Milligan 


HIS text of 31 readings is distinguished from other 
intermediate readers by its unique organization. The 
selections, chosen from the great French writing of five 
centuries, are grouped according to theme. This gives the 
student an idea of the major trends in French literature, as 
well as a good reading knowledge of the language. $3.00 


CORSO 
D’ ITALIANO 


By Ruth Elizabeth Young 
and Michele Cantarella 


HE material in this exceptionally thorough first-year 

Italian grammar and composition text is arranged by 
chapters of varying length and according to progressive use- 
fulness. Each chapter is divided into sections which provide 
definite stopping places and permit more flexibility than 
the usual daily-lesson divisions. $3.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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